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TRUTHS OLD AND NEW. 
XIV. 

FRIENDS regard worship as a spiritual offering,—some- 
thing that the heart must feel, and the mind consciously, 
though it may be silently, render as homage to the great 
Author of Life, and Source of Blessing. 

WiLuiaM EpwaRpD TURNER. 


From his pamphlet, just issued. 
issue. ) 


(See notice elsewhere in this 


From The British Friend. 
A PLEA FOR GUIDANCE AND HELP. 


[The following verses have a unique interest. They come from the 
band of one who has long attended meetings, but who has been totally 
blind nearly twenty years. Though not in membership, he values his 
connection with Friends, and prefers their mode of worship.—Eb. ] 


TEACH me, O Lord, to know 
And feel Thy perfect love ; 

Amid the cares of life below, 
May I Thy goodness prove. 


Teach me to know my guide, 
I am so prone to sin ; 

The best and wisest men have tried 
The blessed Light within. 


Teach me to know Thy peace, 
When storms and tempests roar ; 
Command the winds and waves to cease, 
And bring me safe to shore. 


Teach me to know Thy voice, 
On mountain, mead, or moor: 

And with the flock may I rejoice 
When earthly days are o’er. 


May I these lessons know 
In Thy own way and time; 

Then take me from this school below 
To perfect life divine. 


‘‘DAYS AND TIMES.”’ 
From Jonathan Dymond’s ‘‘ Essays on Morality.” 
THESE views will enable the reader to judge in what 
manner we should decide questions respecting attention 


to temporal affairs on particular occasions. The day is 
not sacred, therefore business is not necessarily sinful ; 
the day ought to be devoted to religion, therefore other 
concerns are, generally, wrong. The remonstrance, 
‘*Which of you shall have an ass or an ox fallen into a 
pit, and -vill not straightway pull him out on the Sabbath- 
day?’’ sufficiently indicates that, when reasonable calls 
are made upon us, we are at liberty to attend to them. 
Of the reasonableness of these calls every man must en- 
deavor to judge for himself. A tradesman ought, as a 
general rule, to refuse to buy or sell goods. If I sold 
clothing, I would furnish a surtout to aman who was 
suddenly summoned on a journey, but not to a man who 
could call the next morning. Were I a builder, I would 
prop a falling wall, but not proceed in the erection of a 
house. Were I a lawyer, I would deliver an opinion to 
an applicant to whom the delay of a day would be a 
serious injury, but not to save him the expense of an 
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extra night’s lodging by waiting. I once saw with 
pleasure on the sign-board of a public house a notice that 
‘*none but travelers could be furnished with liquor on 
a Sunday.’’ The medical profession, and those who sell 
medicine, are differently situated; yet it is not to be 
doubted that both, and especially the latter, might devote 
a smaller portion of the day to their secular employments, 
if earnestness in religious concerns were as great as the 
opportunities to attend to them. Some physicians in 
extensive practice, attend almost as regularly on public 
worship as any of their neighbors. Excursions of pleas- 
ure on this day are rarely defensible ; they do not com- 
port with the purposes to which the day is appropriated. 
To attempt specific rules upon such a subject were, how- 
ever, vain. Not everything which partakes of relaxation 
is unallowable. A walk in the country may be proper 
and right, when a party to a watering place would be 
improper and wrong. There will be little difficulty in 
determining what it is allowable to doand what it is not, 
if the inquiry be, not how much secularity does religion 
allow ? but, how much can I, without a neglect of duty, 
avoid ? 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


WAR AND EVOLUTION. 
BY JOHN WILLIAM GRAHAM. 


‘« THE man who argues puts himself in the wrong,’’ once 
said a wise Oxford scholar. He had, no doubt, found 
that mere proof, even when apparently overwhelming, is 
weak to produce a living conviction, a conviction that 
becomes part of a man, and will inspire his acts. 

This notorious fact is not entirely due to dullness, but 
partly, at any rate in England, to our intellectual timid- 
ity. We never know where we may have made a mis- 
take, or been led skillfully into a fallacy, and we are con- 
stitutionally cautious about signing our name to any- 
thing. 

I have therefore no exaggerated hope that my argu- 
ments would, even if accepted, convert a military man. 
I might be able to show that the forces which have, 
through countless ages, evolved the man and human 
society have led to a steadily widening peace, that the 
same circumstances still exist, and will therefore tend to 
more peace, but should not hope thereby to move a hos- 
tile audience, or even to turn the indifference of an 
ordinary voter into a strong enthusiasm for the cause of 
arbitration. Enthusiasm must come from elsewhere with 
most men. If a man has no obvious practical interests 
to move him, he must be moved from somewhere deeper 
than the thinking machine,—+. ¢., from the heart. Men 
are converted by men, not by arguments, by types, and 
not by tenets, not by cogent documents but by living 
epistles. Had it not been for the record of those ‘‘sin- 
less years that gleaned beneath the Syrian blue,’’ not one 
of us, probably, would have become advocates of peace 
among the nations. 

But with us that work has been done. Whether it be 
the desire for material prosperity, or whether it be the 
love of Jesus, or both, we are Peace men and women al- 
ready. We only need to be built up 1n the faith. 

For, though our intellects cannot supply the fuel for 
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our philanthropic zeal, they must be satisfied; they are 
the engines with which the steam power must work. The 
life lived in Galilee and ended on Calvary has left its 
flame burning in our hearts, but if the steam it generates 
is impeded in its action by haunting doubts as to whether 
Christ can ever be realized on earth, we become para- 
lyzed in our work, and may perhaps be content with the 
‘* otiose assent ’’ of the memorable Paley, or the ‘‘ gen- 
eral assent’’ now so commonly given to the Thirty-Nine 
Articles. The brain is the inspector who must pass the 
work, or there will be a poor market for it. 

Now it cannot be denied that at first sight the results 
which science has established in this generation seem 
very bad for us and for peace. Nature is ‘‘ red in tooth 
and claw with ravine.’’ By the slow and costly method 
of killing off the weak, and by only allowing favorable 
variations to survive in the struggle for existence, by giv- 
ing everywhere the victory to the strong, nature has led, 
as it seems automatically, to the survival of those fittest 
for the environment, and so has filled the world with 
highly developed animals and plants, has thus helped to 
create, at any rate, the body of man, and has secured the 
dominance of strong races,—and we therefore are a set of 
misguided enthusiasts, running our heads against the 
stone wall of destiny, and refusing to recognize things as 
they are. 

Let us be humbly willing to accept this conclusion, if 
we must, but surely we may be glad if we need not. For 
Evolution is no mean enemy to fight. With nature 
against us, we are, indeed, trying to mop up the sea in 
buckets. 

The following thoughts combating the above hasty 
conclusion have the merit of not being very original. 
Conclusions of my own on this great subject could have 
no weight, and, besides, the strong bias of their Quaker 
author would make them worthy of distrust. My mate- 
rial is to be found in Herbert Spencer’s ‘‘ Political Insti- 
tutions,’’ and his ‘‘ Data of Ethics’’ ; in Darwin’s ‘‘ De- 
scent of Man,’’ and Wallace’s ‘‘ Darwinism ’’; and 
aspects of the subject which have proved instructive may 
be found in Walter Bagehot’s ‘‘ Physics and Politics,’’ 
in David Ritchie’s ‘‘ Darwinism and Politics,’’ and in 
Fiske’s ‘* Destiny of Man.’’ Most of us hardly know 
what good friends we peace people have in our evolution- 
ist teachers. Let us remember that we are not now con- 
cerned with their religious teaching, nor with Herbert 
Spencer’s extreme individualistic views, and holy horror 
of state action. But it would be irrational to let our 
disagreement with parts of a man’s theological or politi- 
cal creed blind us to the force of an argument where it 
is strong. There are people, no doubt, who would test 
a new scientific discovery by asking whether its author 
was a ‘‘sound money’’ man. But we are bound to follow 
‘« whatsoever things are true.’’ 

Before entering upon the investigation of forms of 
society, we may for a moment cast our eyes much farther 
back, to the far time when man first stood erect, and with 
hands free from use in walking started on his marvelous 
upward career. Since then, except in his hands and in 
changes consequent upon his upright posture, his devel- 
opment has been but slightly physical, almost wholly 
mental. If we need a better arm, we use a crow-bar, a 
better eye, we make an optic glass. Whilst our anatomy 
is strikingly like that of our nearest congeners, the human 
brain is three times as heavy as the largest ape brain. The 
adult baboon has a brain equally developed with that of 
the human infant four months before birth. The brain 


surface, too, is greatly extended by corrugations, it is 
furrowed instead of smooth, and its convolutions are more 
I mention this for three reasons : 


elaborate. 
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First, that so much cerebral development has greatly 
lengthened the period of infancy and adolescence, till it 
now occupies about one-third of life. That gave the 
first nursery for the affections. It established the home, 
and made family life, where self-sacrifice and sympathy 
might be learnt and practiced, or rather must be learnt and 
practiced if the family is to survive. Hence the begin. 
ning of that mighty sympathy, of which more anon. 

Second, it is the opinion of Alfred R. Wallace (and 
no one’s opinion on this point, not even Darwin’s, is 
more valuable than his) that our mental and moral attri- 
butes cannot have been due to Natural Selection, but 
point to a blessed, influence from without us in operation 
oo the human soul. 

Third, that when man reached self-consciousness he 
was no longer a blind agent, a victim to Nature’s process 
of selection, but could also aid her and himself by walk- 
ing in safe paths, and be, in some sort, a co-worker 
with God. 

So that (though these important points have had to 
be put with heart-breaking brevity) we may perhaps bear 
in mind that ever since man became man he has been 
steadily growing in unselfish sympathy, has been under a 
beneficent spiritual influence, and has had, to some ex- 
tent, a chance of working out his own salvation. 

So that far beyond the time of our earliest human 
relics began that gradual elimination of strife which has 
led over the greater part of the world to chronic peace, 
broken by occasional war. Coming now to more recent 
times, and attacking the centre of our subject, we must be- 
gin by making an apparent concession,—viz., that a thing 
which is not absolutely right may in its time and place be 
relatively right. It is safe to say that no institution and 
no sentiment exists which has not at some time or other 
had its use, or it could not have become established ; and 
the worst that can be said of any such is that it is long 
out of date, that it represents a primitive stage, that it is 
old woed to be hewn down, and that to practice it is 
sinful, for it is a deliberate undoing of God’s doing. 
This is what we say of slavery, which was an improve- 
ment on cannibalism—men ate their prisoners before they 
began to keep them; slavery, also, alone enabled a lei- 
sured class, as in ancient Egypt or Chaldza, to arise and 
to begin civilization. This is what we say of Polygamy 
and other early forms of marriage; they were better than 
none. So of Despotism, which was better than Anarchy. 

For men to practice these now would be to give way 
to what may truly be called ‘‘ Original Sin,’’ for sin is 
going back to an original condition,—an obedience to a 
‘*law in the members.’’ 

So we gladly grant that war has had a great place in 
the making of nations. Out of warfare between villages, 
to go no farther back, came the absorption of many under 
one control; by further absorption grew small nations, 
and then large ones ; and all nationalities thus came into 
being by this and no other means. Where there has not 
been conquest by absorption, there has been a voluntary 
union against an external enemy. In order to meet the 
Aaiatic foe across the A®gian Sea, the Ionian States 
joined in the Confederacy of Delos and formed the 
Athenian Empire. In war with Latium, Ramnians, 
Titians, and Luceres formed one Rome. During the 
wars of David the scattered tribes of Israel who, like the 
tribe of Dan, had had their local worships and had 
carried on privately their separate attacks on Jebusite of 
Jerusalem, or Zidonian of Laish, and had made no 
scruple of destroying their fellow-countrymen,—the men 
of Benjamin or Jabesh Gilead—became united under 
military headship into one dominant empire, when Gilead 
no more fought against Ephraim. In wars against England 
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the king at Paris was able to consolidate te rival feudal 
provinces into the Kingdom of France, and in face of the 
French armies of our own time German unity became at 
last an accomplished fact. 

The principle that to him that hath shall be given, is 
of perpetual occurrence to an evolutionist. Thus the 
nation which by superior military qualities absorbed its 
neighbors became thereby capable of absorbing more. 
So that those nations which could not unite compactly for 
fighting purposes have perished. Athens and her Con- 


federacy were not compact enough, and Greece wasted its | 
strength in chronic strife, and lay weak before Philip of | 


Macedon ; so we never had a Greek empire of the heathen 
world, and fell back upon the Romans, whose Samnite 
and Gallic wars had led, after all the bloodshed, to a 
united Italy. We may perhaps hope that the fratricidal 
struggle, long after its time, which America engaged in a 
generation ago, may be the last of the great wars for con- 
solidated unity. 

Further: Every organ of civilized government had its 
birth in military necessities. The first kings were leaders 
in battle. ‘* War begat the king,’’ when our German 
ancestors crossed the sea and fought the Welsh in Britain. 
The first ministry was a Council of War, like the councils 
of Homer. The first popular assemblies were meetings 


of the people in arms, like the Comitia Centuriata of | 


the Roman Quirites ; the earliest property was booty ; 


the earliest national revenue was the king’s share thereof ; | 


and the latest, our own beloved Income Tax, in payment 
for militarism ; the earliest land-owners were the soldier 
class, and the judicial apparatus was at first a branch of 
the great council of military chiefs, like the Archons at 
Athens and the Pretors at Rome. Out of the Curia 
Regis the great National Council of our own Norman 
kings, our Parliament, our Cabinet, and all our national 
law courts have been gradually deferentiated. 

In warfare the elementary lines of our noblest quali- 
ties were laid. Virtue and valor were synonomous. By 
public necessities of village campaigns men were led to 
abandon their family selfishness and work for the state ; 
the rude necessities of obedience in the field, and the 
survival of the most disciplined races gave our ancestors 
that first training from which all allegiance, loyalty, and 
internal order have had their beneficent development ; 
the vigilant eye, the cunning brain, and victorious pa- 
tience in suffering are the precious fruits of generations of 
war-ridden men. 
of mankind. 
help of the Lord of Hosts, and prayed for the utter 
destruction of their enemies, with full confidence in the 
Divine approval. 

But it does not follow, from all this, that war is of 
permanent value. Once has been enough, and the neces- 
sary lessons have been learnt. Because it was well to be 
vaccinated, we do not keep it up as a continual amuse- 
ment all our lives; nor would we, I know, relish in our 
adult freedom the restraints and punishments of school. 
Humanity has cut its teeth, but it needs now to cut no 
fresh sets, nor use those it has for biting its neighbors. 
Because property once consisted of stolen goods, it need 
not always do so, to remain property. Hear the calm 
dictum of the philosopher on this point. 
cer says, at the end of his ‘‘ Political Institutions ”’ : 

‘« The conclusion of profoundest moment to which all 
lines of argument converge, is that the possibility of a 
high social state, political as well as general, fundament- 
ally depends on the cessation of war. After all that has 
been said it is needless to emphasize afresh the truth that 
persistent militancy, maintaining adapted institutions, 
must inevitably prevent or else neutralize, changes in the 


Herbert Spen- | 





direction of more equitable institutions and laws ; while 
permanent peace will, of necessity, be fo!lowed by social 


| ameliorations of every kind. 


‘‘From war has been gained all that it had to give. 
The peopling of the earth by the more powerful and intelli- 


| gent races is a benefit in great measure achieved ; and 


what remains to be done calls for no other agency than 
the quiet pressure of a spreading industrial civilization on 
a barbarism which slowly dwindles. That integration of 
simple groups into compound ones, and of these into 
doubly compound ones, which war has effected, until at 
length great nations have been produced, is a process al- 
ready carried as far as seems either practicable or desir- 
able,’’—and so on through the other functions of early 
strife. He proceeds: ‘‘Only further evils are to be 
looked for from the continuance of militancy in civilized 
nations. The one thing needful is the checking of inter- 


national antagonisms and the diminution of those arma- 
ments which are at once cause and consequence of them.’’ 
(70 be Continued.) 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 15 —FourTH MONTH I], 1897. 
SPIRITUAL MINISTRY. 
GOLDEN TExT.—Our sufficiency is from God; who also made us 
sufficient as ministers of a new covenent; not of the letter, 
but of the spirit: for the letter killeth, but the 
spirit giveth life.—II. Cor. 3: 5, 6. 
Scripture reading: II. Cor. 3: 4-18. 
TEACHING. 

From the prevailing tone of the early part of this 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians, we may justly suppose 
that Paul was still the subject of false accusations, being 
charged with speaking of his own achievements. To 
refute this he calls their attention to the fruits of his 
labor, which were manifest in the lives of his faithful 
adherents, giving all praise to God, the source of power 
and sufficiency. 

It is acknowledged that in most instances it is better 
to make a simple and plain denial of such charges, and 
then leave the life and the truth to do the rest, taking 


| especial care that the individual life be such as will clearly 


show the falsity of the charges. There are cases, however, 


| where the sense of right demands that more notice should 
| be taken of the accusations. 


D ot | writer on this subject : 
Long and grievous has been the travail | 


No wonder true saints of old invoked the | and almost compel men, who are otherwise of the most 


We quote from a prominent 
‘¢ Circumstances sometimes arise in life which induce 


reserved and retiring disposition, to draw aside the veil of 
natural reticence, and, at the cost of whatever pain, to 
speak to the world of themselves, of their motives, and of 
their claims. A man who occupies a prominent public 
position, who wields a large, and desires to wield a 
beneficial influence, who whatever may be his imperfec- 
tions in the sight of his Maker, has an honored, and as 
far as man is concerned, a deservedly honored name, is 
not altogether bis own. His life, his actions, his motives 
are to a certain extent public property. It may not, 
therefore, be in all cases right, or even possible for him 


| to leave slanderous imputations to perish of their own 


inherent falsity. That is no doubt, in ninety-nine cases 
out of every hundred, the only wise and proper course. 


| No man who emerges ever so little above the crowd has 
| ever, since the world began, wholly escaped attacks. In 


proper self defence there is neither vanity nor egotism. It 
is the answer of a good conscience toward God, declared 


| also to men, that they may be ashamed who falsely accuse 


our good conversation in Christ.’’ 
Paul’s acknowledgment of the true source of his 
sufficiency, and of his faith therein, gives evidence of his 
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humility of spirit, the avowed condition of every spiritual 
minister alive to his gift. This is a lesson we all need 
thoroughly to learn. Living spiritual ministry is not 
confined to those who are called to be mouthpieces 
in the assemblies of the people, but is a part of the life- 
work of every child of God. The records of the New 
Testament are replete with evidence that Jesus at all 
times fully recognized his dependence upon his Father. 

The message of the Mosaic Law was of a negative 
character. The message of the Gospel is positive and 
active. Under the former God is represented as being 
just, but ready to condemn ; under the Gospel, as just 
and willing to pardon. 

The shadowy glory surrounding the ministrations of 
the Law was to pass away at the more glorious advent of 
the Gospel, as the stars fade from view under the influence 
of the brighter rays of the sun. The stars are not 
destroyed but obscured. The Law is not abrogated nor 
made inoperative, but superseded by that which is higher 
and better. The fulfillment of the Gospel is best mani- 
fested in developed human lives, and this is the lesson we 
are to gather from our labor to-day. It is the work of the 
spirit which quickeneth into life. In the days of Moses 
men were taught that it was only through the established 
order of priesthood that the will of God could be made 
known to men, hence in the Old Tabernacle a veil was 
placed between the space where the people were allowed 
to assemble to worship and the Holy of Holies, into 
which the high priest alone was allowed to go to com- 
mune with God, but this was symbolical of a better way, 
and when the life work of Jesus Christ was completed and 
he was suffering on tne cross, the record (Matt. 27: 51) 
states, ‘‘ the veil was rent from top to bottom.’’ The 
Holy of Holies is in the hearts of God’s consecrated 
children, and there his covenants are to be verified by the 
revelations of his will, and by the ability given to perform 
that will. 

When Paul wrote his Epistle to the Romans, he 
declared that (Rom. 8: 2) ‘‘ the law of the spirit of life 
in Christ Jesus hath made me free from the law of sin and 
death,’’ and now in this epistle he agains affirms this 
truth as he cites the Corinthians to turn to the Lord, that 
the veil, which is ever upon the hearts that rest satisfied 
with the letter of the Law, may be taken away. Our 
sufficiency is from God, and so Paul re-asserts ‘‘ the 
Lord is that spirit, and where the spirit of the Lord is 
there is liberty,’’ not license: not anarchy, but true 
liberty. Freedom from sin and its penalties, freedom 
from guilt, and freedom from all entanglements arising 
from the false teachings of men. This is the state in 
which we are prepared for a realization of that most 
glorious inheritance assured to those upon whose character 
is stamped the perfected image of Christ. 


ARMENIAN REPORTS: THE VAN PROVINCE. 


The following extracts from letters from H. M. Allen, (an Amer- 
ican), and Consul Williams, at Van, in Armenian Turkey, we take 
from the London Friend of Third month 12. They are particularly 
interesting. Van is in the far east of the Armenian region, bordering 
on Persia. The letters are addressed to the English Friends’ Armenian 
Relief Committee. 


Van, TuRKEY, January 25, 1897. 
DouBTLEss you are already aware, through Mr. Howard’s 
reports, that I had the pleasure of assisting him recently 
ia the relief work undertaken by you and your commit- 
tee for the stricken Christians of Turkey. Unfortunately, 
though not a day was lost on our part, the lateness of the 
season interfered very materially with our success. Cold 
weather, which sets in early in these bleak highlands, 
made it almost impossible for the scantily-clothed and 
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half-starved sufferers, many of them women and children, 
to accomplish the painful journey on foot from the vil- 
lages in the interior to the frontier, and so across into 
Persia. Another difficulty was encountered in the fact 
that the Turkish Government, becoming alarmed at the 
rapid depopulation of certain districts through emigra- 
tion, summarily put a stop to it. We succeeded in ex- 
tending much-needed help to about 330 people. In ad- 
dition to this, we looked over the ground along the 
frontier from Salmas to the foot of Mt. Ararat, finding 
available places for settlements, making estimates, and 
treating with rich land-owners in order to secure their co- 
operation in the event of fresh emigrants in the spring. 
In Makou, for instance, the princely rulers of that little 
sub-kingdom are ready to shelter 600 families, which, as 
the average runs in this country, would mean from 5,000 
to 6,000 people. Through Dr. Cochran’s efficient help, 
about 1,500 people were brought over from the Hekiari, 
a district to the south of Salmas, and thus the way being 
opened, he told me that some 10,000 more had crossed 
over, and so escaped their cruel oppressors. 

As to the future of the country, no one can answer, 
unless it be the Prime Ministers of Europe. Uncertainty 
is the atmosphere we live in, and I can assure you that 
the strain and depression involved thereby are very great 
indeed. But our duty here at present is to encourage and 
help these despairing people as far as we can. Perhaps 
even more than this, we feel that we ought to read the 
signs of the times, and do all that is possible to save the 
many thousands who have been spared thus far. You 
have already shown so keen and warm an interest in be- 
half of these wretched people, that I venture to lay a few 
facts before you. 

The money which has been coming from England and 


America is doing noble service in keeping alive many 
thousands of people in the city of Van and its surround- 
ing districts, and I can testify that the relief work as car- 
ried on by Major Williams and Dr. Raynolds is worthy of 
the highest praise for its economy, its comprehensiveness, 


and general business-like management. In spite of 
frightful poverty, business depression, and the heavy in- 
roads of disease, notably typhoid, the winter is passing so 
quietly as to give cause for gratitude. Buta dark cloud 
hangs over the horizon of the future. I am not now 
speaking of the political outlook, but of the undeniable 
fact that a famine threatens this whole province. Owing 
to the events of last summer, very little wheat was sown 
in the fall, in most places none at all, so that all which 
stands between these people and death by hunger is the 
next spring sowing, which must take place between April 
1st and May roth. There is seed enough, also farmers 
enough to do the sowing, and a sufficient supply of im- 
plements, but the important question is, how to procure 
the needed oxen to do the ploughing. Youalready know 
what a clean sweep the Kurds made of the villages, in 
which nothing portable was left, while fire and the axe 
destroyed what could not be carried away. Of course the 
sheep and cattle were driven off to the last one, only a 
very few being subsequently returned. Unfortunately, 
most of these were passed over the border into Persia, 
where even the Turkish Government itself is powerless to 
stipulate for or demand their return. The plain fact is 
just this, that if the Christians of the Van Province are to 
be saved from the horrors of a famine during 1897 to 
1898 they must have oxen at once. 

We ought to be able to purchase a pair of oxen for 
about £4; and as to the number of oxen necessary, it is 
hardly worth while setting a limit, because even with the 
most generous contributions the supply cannot surpass the 
demand. But if you and your friends are prepared to 
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respond to this desperate appeal for help, I should like to 
ask you to help us with at least £2,000. I knowit isa 
large sum, but when it is remembered that £2,000 will 
be the means of checking the famine and of keeping, at 
a moderate estimate, 15,000 people alive for several years 
to come, does it not seem worth while? At the present 
crisis it is the most economical and permanent form of 
relief that can be given. By a friendly understanding 
between the English Consul and the Governor of this dis- 
trict it has been arranged to brand these cattle with the 
Government mark, and also with the Consul’s. The 
moral effect of this will be to deter the Kurds from at- 
tempting to carry any of these oxen off. The Govern- 
ment will not hold itself officially responsible for them, 
but will make it practically impossible for them to serve 
any purpose other than that for which they were pur- 
chased. Practically the Government acknowledges that 
these cattle are the property of the English Consul. 

In case you feel prepared to undertake this great 
service for humanity, I will hold myself in readiness to 
carry out your wishes, with Major Williams to help me. 
I can send you full reports, with a map showing villages 
where cattle have been given, amount of wheat sown, the 
number of people provided with food in this way, and, 
in short, all matters that would be of interest to you. 

It remains for me to say that the time between now 
and spring is so short that we are already feeling anxious 
as to whether we can get the cattle together in time for 
the sowing season. Major Williams already has in hand 
about £2,000, and has asked me to go to Persia soon 
and purchase as many oxen as I can, as they will be much 
cheaper over there. The outlook, as far as some measure 
of peace is concerned, is so hopeful that I am thinking of 
bringing my family back from Persia soon, so that in my 
trip over there I shall have a double object in view. 

I trust you will pardon my having written thus boldly 
to you, but I felt sure of your interest, and, moreover, 
am compelled by a sense of obligation to let the friends 
of these poor Christians know how indescribably wretched 
is their condition. H. N. ALLEN. 


LETTER FROM W. H. WILLIAMS, BRITISH VICE CONSUL, VAN. 


VAN, January 25, 1897. 

Mr. Allen tells me that he is writing to you about my 
scheme for buying cattle for the spring sowing. Iam 
very much opposed to reckless expenditure of a charitable 
nature, even among these poor people, but I feel that the 
crisis has come. Very little wheat was sown in the 
autumn, and if they are not helped with cattle in the 
spring there must be a famine next winter. 

Owing to the magnificent harvest of last year, the 
peasants will get through the winter with such help as, 
owing to the kindness of the charitable public, I am able 
to give them. Not that they are not suffering ; they are, 
with few exceptions, in a state of extreme poverty. 

Sickness has been very prevalent, and has arrived at 
the proportions of an epidemic. Typhoid and influenza, 
which are by no means confined to the Christians, have 
decimated Van. Everywhere I go in the villages I find 
sick people, and very many have died. So severe is it 
that the Mohammedans say it is a judgment on them. 
If we could have the certainty of security in the spring, 
the villagers would have been able to borrow money on 
their land and buy cattle during the winter. Time, how- 
ever, is slipping away. Three big Kurds have been 
arrested, and Iam hoping to hear of one or two more. 


is getting very strong against these brutal and cowardly 
Kurds, who are brave enough before unarmed men and 








women and children, but who bolt at the first serious 
shot. I am sending Mr. Allen to Persia with £1,800 to 
purchase cattle. Any sum that you and your friends 
might wish to send, up to £2,000, would be usefully 
expended, and would probably do more real good than 
all the thousands spent before. 

No one can be here, as I am, without sympathising 
intensely with these unfortunate people, and this must be 
my excuse for writing to you. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

In response to the proposition, forwarded from the Yearly 
Meeting’s Philanthropic Committee through its sub-com - 
mittee on providing proper literature, the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends held at Race Street appointed a commit- 
tee to aid in the furtherance of the work of distributing 
good reading matter. 

This Committee is desirous of being brought into 


| communication with those who would like to be supplied 


with literature, and if Friends know of any such persons 
and would kindly send their names to the Committee, 
the information would be gratefully received. Address 
Elizabeth Y. Webb, Chairman, 1719 N. 18th street, 
Philadelphia. 


The Committee on Home, of Bucks Quarterly Meet- 
ing, have definitely settled on Newtown as the location 
forit. They have rented a large brick house of Dr. 
Lettie A. Smith, on South Chancellor street in that 
borough. A matron and assistant and a treasurer have 
been selected, and the home will be open for the reception 
of boarders on Fifth month 3d. The charge for board, 
it is stated, will vary somewhat, according to the room 
occupied, the amount of attention the boarder requires, 
etc. No admission fee will be charged applicants. Fur- 
ther information in regard to the home may be obtained 
by addressing Friends’ Home, Newtown, Pa., or by 
making application to the admittance committee, Amos 
Satterthwaite, Letitia W. Twining, and Hannah 
Kenderdine. 


A meeting of the Committee of Philadelphia Quar- 
terly Meeting on the subject of the Home was held on 
the 22d instant. It was reported by Robert M. Early, 
treasurer, that in response to the appéals for a subscrip- 
tion on which to begin the Home (which the Quarterly 
Meeting had directed should be not less than $1,500), 
nearly $12,000 had been subscribed. A sub-committee 
to procure an act of incorporation was appointed. 


At Germantown Meeting, on First-day morning last, 
in a brief and acceptable communication, Joseph Fussell 
spoke of the need, under the system of Friends, that 
those who felt themselves called into the work of the 
ministry, however limitedly, should not avoid or neglect 
the call. He earnestly appealed to all, young and old, to 
come forward. He referred to the time, 1858, when he 
first came to Germantown Meeting, and when William 
Dorsey and others sat in the galleries. He said the gal- 


| leries were then better filled than now, but the number 
| in the body of the meeting was perhaps less. 


I Love that tranquillity of soul in which we feel the 
blessing of existence, and which in itself is a prayer and a 


; ; ziving.— etellow. 
The most hopeful point, perhaps, is that Turkish feeling | CNS VIG Saag 


‘« Ir is not enough for a thing to be good, but it must 


| be good at the right moment.’’ 
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THE NEED FOR PROTEST. 

Tue word from Europe, daily, is that of war. The in- 
crease of armies, the building of war-ships, the making 
of cannon, the levying of new taxes, are ordinary themes 
from many countries. In the south-western region the 
island of Crete is the scene of actual conflict. On the 
line between Greece and Turkey perhaps two hundred 
thousand men stand ready for a war which any hour may 
see precipitated. At Constantinople sits the Sultan, still 
employing—and so far effectually—all his resources to 
maintain the Moslem rule in Europe. At Berlin, the 
‘« Kaiser’’ offers to the Sultan the aid of more German 
commanders to lead the Moslem troops against the Chris- 
tians of Greece. At St. Petersburg, the youth who is the 
nominal head of the enormous power called Russia, em- 
ploys, or suffers to be employed, all its strength to sup- 
port Turkey, to defeat Greece, and to leave unprotected 
except by the Sultan, the Christians of Crete and 
Armenia. 

This, however, is not all. 


In the Philippine Islands 
the troops of Spain and the insurgents carry on a des- 
perate and cruel struggle. In Cuba there is the same. 
From South Africa come almost daily the reports that the 
advance of an English army upon the Boer republic is 
intended, and that the Boers are straining every nerve to 
be ready to meet it. At Berlin money for more war- 
ships was demanded from the Parliament, and when it 
was refused, the Krupps, it is said, undertook themselves 
to build the ships, in the confidence that by the time 
they are completed, their need would be shown, and the 
Parliament would be ready to buy them. 

We mention these unpleasing facts not to discourage 
but to stimulate. Recent events in our own country show 
how far—in the mass—we are from a condition either 
pure or peacable. Our social fabric seems to be, at 
times, submerged by the disposition to self-indulgence, 
mammon-worship, brutal coarseness, and meretricious 
We 
have no war, but we have much of the turbulent and un- 
reasoning spirit that leads to war. 

The duty, it seems to us, of those who desire the world 


show. These rude waves dash upon if not over us. 


to be bettered is to make their protest against its evil in- | 


fluences and tendencies more definite. And it should be 
a protest not so much in smooth words and formal dec- 
larations, as in action. What expresses the protest 
against war so much as the exemplification of peaceful 
living? What speaks against intemperance so plainly as 
the strict avoidance of touching, tasting, or handling that 
which causes it? What is so distinct a discouragement of 














vain display as real plainness in diess,—not a modified 
fashion following, but an actual and plainly exhibited 
simplicity ? What expresses our condemnation of perni- 
cious literature so positively as not buying or reading it, 


—newspapers included? What will discourage the ten- 


| dency of the press in its catering to the vulgar and coarse 


tastes so much as the definite avoidance of it until it 
reforms ? 

We feel sure that in all circles of society,—not merely 
among Friends, but among many others,—there is a 
sound convincement on these subjects. What is needed 
is a protest sharply and distinctly made,—not words bit 
acts, not declarations, but a living example. 


A LECTURE by William Edward Turner, editor of the 
British Friend, ow ‘‘ Quakerism: Its Beliefs and Mes- 
sage,’’ has been printed in several successive issues of 
that journal, and has now been made into a neat 
pamphlet of 40 pages, published by Headley Bros., 
London. We have sent for some of these, and shall be 
glad to supply them, on arrival, to any of our readers, 
at a charge of ten cents each, or twelve cents, postage in- 
cluded. (Five copies by mail for fifty cents.) 

We consider this statement of Friends’ principles and 
views one of the most clear, comprehensive, and satisfac- 
tory within our knowledge. William Edward Turner, as 
our readers may not all know, is a minister, approved and 
highly regarded among Friends in England. His pam- 
phlet is very suitable for general circulation; it is at 
once thoughtful, kindly, and impressive. It could be 
handed out by any Friend to persons interested in us, 
with confidence as to its favorable impression. The dis- 
cussion of baptism, the Supper, etc., though concise, is 
impressive, and contains the main considerations upon 
which the conviction of Friends as to these subjects is 
founded. 


A FRIEND has kindly sent us a copy of a neat little pamphlet, pre- 
senting a ‘* List of Organizations, Managed wholly or in Part by Mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting” (Arch 
street). It is prepared “‘ by direction of the Committee on Attention 
to Members and Attenders of the Monthly Meeting of Friends for the 
Western District.’’ The contents are divided into three parts: 
I. Organizations wholly under the care of Friends. II. First-day 
and Mission Schools. III. Organizations in which Friends exert an 
important influence. In the first class are organizations such as Hav- 
erford and Bryn Mawr Colleges, Westtown Boarding-School, the 
boarding-school for Indian Children at Tunesassa, N. Y., the city 
schools, and many benevolent associations, trusts, etc. In the third 
class there are numerous organizations, mostly benevolent, in which 
Friends form a considerable part of the management, —including 
Pennsylvania Hospital, etc. 

Altogether, there are enumerated in the book eighty six distinct 
organizations, and itis a matter of no small interest to see them defi 
nitely arrayed under their official titles, and with a distinct statement 
of their foundation and purpose. The compilers state that “ the num- 
ber has proved much larger than was at first anticipated, and many 
institutions have come to light the existence of which was hardly 
known before.” 

A similar publication for the organization in charge of Friends of our 
branch of the Society would be a further interesting contribution to 
general knowledge. 
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DEATHS. 


CHALFANT.—At her home, York, Penna., Third month 29, 
1897, of la grippe, Susan M , daughter of James and Mary Ann Chal- 
fant (deceased), a life-long member of Baltimore Yearly Meeting and 

York Particular Meeting. 

FLITCRAFT.—Third month 29, 1897, Isaiah Flitcraft, of 
Chicago, Ill., formerly of Woodstown, N. J., a member of Chicago 
Meeting of Friends. : 

GILLINGHAM.—Suddenly, on Second-day, Third month 22, 
1897, Samuel Gillingham, in his 81st year; an elder of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends held at Green Street, Philadelphi 

A good man has been called to his eternal home. ie 


HALLIDAY.—Second month 11, 1897, at her home near New- 
berg, Oregon, Mary A. Halliday,. in the 44th year of her age. 

She was the daughter of Milton and Hannah A. Passmore 
Heacock, and was born in Mahoning county, Ohio, on the Ist of Sixth 
month, in the year 1853. She leaves a husband and two children to 
mourn the death of a faithful wife and mother. 

HEACOCK.—At her home near Albion, Marshall county, Iowa, 
Third month 4, 1897, Hannah Marsh Heacock, widow of Jonathan W. 
Heacock, in her 87th year. 

She was born in Columbiana county, Ohio, in 1811, was a birth- 
right member of the Society of Friends, and has lived out a Friendly 
life. Though never having any children of her own she has been a 
mother to the motherless and has taken to her heart and home a number 
of orphan children at different times, and reared them in kindness ac- 
cording to her best nature, which was evera Friend in Truth. An 
adopted son and nephew, Howard H. Heacock, is now the only sur- 
viving member of their family. She and her husband with this adopted 
son, moved from Carmel, Ohio, to this county in 1865, and settled 
where she spent her last days in peace and love with this adopted son, 
her husband’s death preceding hers several years. 


Funeral services were held in the Marietta Friends’ meeting-house 
on the 5th inst., and her remains laid at rest beside those of her hus- 
band in Friends’ burying-ground, they both having been members of 
Marietta Monthly Meeting of Friends from its first organization. 

N. E. 

JARRETT.—Near Fox Chase, Pa., Third month 22, 1897, Mary 
W., wife of Samuel M Jarrett, in her 624 year; a member of Abing- 
ton Monthly Meeting. 

KIRK.—At Newtown Square, Pa., Third month 24, 1897, Martha 
B., daughter of Thomas and Isabella B. Kirk, in her 40th year; a 
member of Goshen Monthly Meeting. 

KNIGHT. —At the residence of his son-in-law, Edward S. Cripps, 
Tacony, Philadelphia, Ross M, Knight, Sen., io his 65th year. 

MANCILL.—Third month 29, 1897, at the residence of her son- 
in-law, Jonathan R. Johnson, Chester, Pa , Susanna P. Mancill, aged 
$2 years. 

MIFFLIN.—At Camden, Del., Third month 7, 1897, Ann J. 
Mifflin, in her 82d year; a member of Camden Monthly Meeting. ‘ 

She was a faithful attender of her meeting, as long as strength was 
afforded. She always maintained that cheerful, patient, and lovely 
disposition, so natural and appropriate to the followers of the meek 
and lowly Jesus; for she possessed that which in the sight of God is 
of great price, a meek and quiet spirit. 

Her hospitality, with that of her departed husband, was shared by 
many loving friends, who always fouad a welcome in their pleasant 
home. May her Christian zeal fall upon others, so that the good work 
may go on, that was so near to her heart. 


PARRISH.—At Woodbury, N. J., Third month 26, 1897, 
Josephine Whittier, aged 44 years, widow of Dr. Wm. Gaskill Parrish. 


SMITH.—Third month 24, 1897, in West Philadelphia, George 


F. Smith. 

Within the past four months, he, with his wife and child, had been 
received into membership in the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila 
delphia. * 

SMITH.—In Wrightstown, Bucks Co., Pa., Third month 22, 1897, 
Carlile Smith, in the 8oth year of his age. 

[ A local newspaper's notice says: He was the last but one of the 
ten children of William and Margaret Worthington Smith. Letitia 
Pickering, of Oatario county, N. Y., is now the only survivor of the 
family. His wife was Mary, daughter of Robert Carver, of North 
ampton, who died some years ago. Their children are William Smith, 
of Richboro’, and Martha, wife of Comly Woodman. He was a 
highly respected and useful man, interested in reform movements, in- 
cluding anti-slavery and temperance ] 

TANGUY.—Third month 28, 1897, 
years ; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 


THOMAS.—Third month 1, 1897, Asenath Thomas departed this | 


life at her home at Newberg, Oregon, in the 83d year of her age. 

She was the daughter of Nathan and Dinah Dennis Heacock, 
formerly of Quakertown, Bucks county, Pa. She was born at Fishing 
Creek, Pa., 26th of Sixth month, 1814. She was married in Colum- 





Henry G Tanguy, aged 39 





biana county, Ohio, in ‘iaia: to Nathan Thomas, who preceded her to 
the grave nearly ten years. 

‘* Blessed are they that that are faithful in a little for they shall be 
made ruler over more.”’ E. H. 


JOHN SCOTT. 

Died at the home of his daughter, Deborah Ogilvie, in Aylmer, 
Ontario, Canada, Third month 1, 1897, John Scott, aged 100 years, 1 
month, 2 days. 

He was born 29th of January, 1797, in a village called St. Davids, 
three miles from Queenstown, Canada. In a short time they moved to 
Queenstown, and from there to Chippewa, at the time of the war, in 
1812. In 1814 they moved tO Pelham, where his lot was cast among 
Friends, and where at the age of 21 he joined that body. In 1820 
they moved to Norwich, Oxford county, and in 1821 he was united in 
marriage to Sarah Palmer, also a Friend. They were married in 
Friends’ order in a little log meeting-house at Pine street, South Nor- 
wich (a place of interest to me, being the first place of worship I ever 
attended, and where I first heard my beloved father [ Freeman Clark] 
preach, and where on the same spot stood the meeting-house where 
his last sermon was preached). Of this union 13 children were born 
to them, 5 of whom survive him, the others having passed away from 
the age of 6 weeks to 6, 7, I1, and 17 years. 

His Christian life was by no means a smooth one; he had a high 
temper to do battle with, and he did not always come off conqueror, 
which brought him into great sorrow, sometimes expressed ; but at no 
time did it need an expression to show how keenly he felt his defeat 
and yet the thought never seemed to enter his mind of giving up con- 
quered, and as time went on that besetting sin was fairly subdued. He 
was strictly truthful, honest, and upright in all his dealings; he was a 
rolling-stone, consequently never gathered much moss; he was no 
fault-finder, never heard to comment on his food, but seemed to par- 
take of it in the same spirit as did Paul. The last few years of his 
life he was blind, and his hearing very dull, yet he retained his mental 
faculties surprisingly bright to the Jast, and although it was hard to 
talk with him, yet we could talk enough from time to time to gather 
the state of his mind. When first his sight so left him that he could 
not distinguish people, he said to a grandchild: ‘ My sight has left 
me; I cannot see who people are any more.’’ ‘‘O,”’ said she, ‘‘ that 
is too bad.’”’ Said he, ‘ Don’t say that, my child, the Good Father 
let me have my sight a great many years, and it is all right,’’ and he 
was never heard to complain of his blindness. At another time a 
granddaughter said to him: ‘‘ Well, thee sits and thinks and thinks, 
and I wonder what thee thinks about.’’ He smilingly replied: * I 
think of a great many things, but my chief thoughts are of the good- 
ness of my gracious, loving Father.”” About two years before he died 
I went to see him. 1 took him by the hand; he knew my voice, and 
said : “‘ I have a long time, sitting alone, waited for the message.” 
I said: ‘‘A/one, father?” ‘* No,’’ said he, “‘ I am always conscious 
of the Divine Presence.” I said: ‘‘ The promise is, ‘1 will never 
leave thee nor forsake thee.’”” He said : *‘ Howtrue!’’ At another 
time a great-grandchild of seven years asked him to tell her a story. 
He said: ‘‘I will tell thee a story that old grandfather thinks is a nice 
one. Old grandfather has eight children in heaven, and their mother 
has joined them there, and in a short time the Good Father will send 
for me, and I too shall go where they are.’’ As long as he could see 
he was a great student of the Bible, and so he had a storehouse of 
truths in memory of precious promises, which he would most accur- 
ately repeat, and being full of faith justly claimed each as his own. 

His memory remained surprisingly good to the last. The last 20 
years of his life was spent mostly with his daughter, D. Ogilvie, in the 
town of Aylmer, Malahide township, who with her kind husband did 
all they could to soothe and comfort him in his long, weary waiting for 
release, which came on the first day of March, 1897. 

His children can all testify he was a good father, a good huspand, a 
kind neighbor, faithfully performing the daily duties of life, a sympa- 
thizer with the afflicted, good to the poor. ‘‘ He hath dispersed 
abroad, he hath given to the poor, his righteousness remaineth for- 
ever.’’ 2Cor.9: 9. He wasa quiet man, his words being few, yet 
his life shed an unmistakable light that like Enoch of old, he walked 
with God, but during the last twenty or twenty-five years of his life 
the Christian graces seemed almost perfected in him; he would look 
over the past with composure, and forward with glorious triumph to the 
future. In him we saw the fulfillment : ‘* The path of the just shineth 
brighter and brighter unto the perfect day.” And as the venerable 
patriarch sank to rest it reminded one of the setting sun casting golden 
rays on all around. 

** Calmly he gave his being up and went 
To share the holy rest that waits a life well spent.”’ 
». B.S. 
Sparta, Ontario. 


No life is worthy and noble that has no ‘‘ must ’’ in it—that is not 
ready to bow its most cherished schemes or its fondest wishes to the 
ever-present authority of the still, small voice. 
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THE ‘‘HIGHER CRITICISM’’ AND THE BIBLE. 


(Concluded from Last Week.) 
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OTHER objectors call Evolution to their aid, and bring up 
the hundreds of thousands of years assigned by some to 
the occupation of this globe by man. Scholars in the 
various branches of science now inform us as the result 
of patient and thorough investigation in all the nations 
of antiquity, that the farthest back we can trace historic 
man is about 4,500 years. We find no proof that man 
existed for thousands of years in a savage state of which 
no traces are left, and reason is against such a theory. 
Those who have tried to prove from the skulls of what 
are supposed to be the earliest inhabitants of the earth 
that they were savages, have failed to do so, and most 
remarkable discoveries have proved the intellectual ca- 
pacity of man as far back as his existence can be traced. 
Sir J. William Dawson says that the great stature, strong 
bones, and large brains of the ancient cave-men suggest 
such characters as would befit the giants of antediluvian 
days. Itis a suggestive fact that scholars who have made 
a study of all the ancient religions find when traced back 
to their source that at the commencement they were 
monotheistic. 

Some would deny the Old Testament narratives on 
account of the miraculous element contained in them, 
but if we acknowledge a God at all we cannot deny him 
that power in the highest degree which he has given to 
man of ‘‘ subjecting matter and force to his will.’” The 
Old Testament miracles are interwoven with the history 
itself, and some of them have received indirect if not 
direct confirmation from the recently discovered inscrip- 
tions of nations which were at enmity with the Jews. 

Those who raise objections to the morality of parts 
of the Old Testament are surely short-sighted. If one 
will but compare it impartially with all other religions 
previous to the Christian era, they cannot fail to see the 
high moral standard constantly upheld, and when this 
standard is departed from, the transgressors, whether 
individuals, tribes, or the whole nation, must suffer the 
penalty. And even this punishment of sin is made an 
objection by others. 

It is impossible for us with our Christian teaching to 
put ourselves in the position of those ancient people. In 
an age of darkness spiritually ; set apart by God as a 
people he had chosen to proclaim his truth and keep a 
knowledge of him alive in the world ; surrounded by na- 
tions whose very religions consisted in part of the most 
immoral practices and horrible cruelties, we must not 
quickly pass judgment on them, much less on God, for 
removing a people whose ‘ iniquity was full.’’ Christi- 
anity alone can transform such a people into a prosperous 
and happy nation. ‘‘ The great lesson of the Old Tes- 
tament was law. Divine mercy was there draped in a 
veil of types, yet proclaimed by prophet after prophet 
with evangelic clearness. But the worshipers’ eyes were 
not yet purged to see her unveiled face. Until the great 
truth had been emphatically taught that ‘the wages of 
sin is death ’—alike to the individual and to the nation 
—mankind were not prepared for the lesson of the New 
Testament that Law is Love, because God is Love, and 
Love therefore the supreme Law.’’ 

The New Testament has been assailed in various ways. 
Those who, like Renan, would make of it an artistic 
romance, bringing Jesus down to a level where they can 
say of him that while Christianity was most perfect in its 
first days in Galilee, ‘‘ Jesus added nothing to it. He 
compromised it!’’ Others, like Baur, advancing such 
far-fetched ideas as that a part of the New Testament 








writings show the development of two antagonistic parties, 
while others are written with a view to reconcile them 
Again, others assign the narratives to the region of myth 
and legend, on account of the miraculous element, and 
deny that they were written by contemporaries of Jesus. 

It is hard to get around the fact that from the earliest 
days of Christianity the gospel narratives were regarded 
as authentic documents, not only by the church but by 
various sects who were at disagreement with the church 
and with each other. We have the testimony of Irenzus, 
the pupil of Polycarp, who was the disciple of John, in 
regard to the early Christian faith, and he tells us that 
the things he heard from Polycarp, who received them 
from those who had been with Jesus, were in exact ac- 
cordance with the ‘‘ Scriptures,’’ thus showing how the 
gospels were regarded at that time, and he tells us more 
over about the origin of the gospels, always speaking of 
four, thus giving his testimony to all of them, and cer 
tainly a very strong testimony to the gospel of John. We 
find in the writings of the early Christians nearly the 
whole of the New Testament. We have also the testi- 
mony of the enemies of Christianity, who more 
than once declared it to have been destroyed, 
and to day their writings prove the early origin of the 
gospels. From the internal evidence we have proof that 
the narratives are just what they claim to be. The Life 
they tell us of is one which even unbelievers in its his 
torical reality acknowledge to be the loftiest ideal of 
which the mind can conceive. The gospel writers could 
never have originated such a character, much less have 
succeeded in maintaining its unity throughout the various 
scenes and acts of the gospels, even if there were but 
one gospel instead of four. 

That such a unity of character exists can be easily 
proved by any one who will read and compare carefully 
the four gospels. And it is the same whether found in 
the miracles or elsewhere, for the miraculous element and 
the historical, the human and the superhuman, are in- 
separably blended together. 

It has been said that if the resurrection is an historical 
fact it establishes all the other miracles. From the testi- 
mony of numerous scholars on the subject, I take that of 
Dr. Arnold as most concise ; he says: ‘‘ Thousands and 
tens of thousands have gone through it piece by piece as 
carefully as ever judge summed up in a most important 
cause. I have myself done it many times over, not to 
persuade others but to satisfy myself. I have been used 
for many years to study the history of other times, and to 
examine and weigh the evidence of those who have 
written about them, and I know of no one fact in the 
history of mankind which is proved by better and fuller 
evidence of every sort, to the understanding of a fair 
inquirer.”’ 

The internal evidence of the Acts of the Apostles and 
the gospel of Luke seem sufficient to prove their common 
authorship, but Dr. Hobart’s investigations have shown 
that ‘* throughout the third gospel and the book of Acts 
are words either distinctly medical or commonly used in 
medical language, and that these are peculiar to this 
author as he makes much more frequent use of them than 
the other New Testament writers, and he alone uses the 
special medical terms for the distribution of nourishment, 
blood, nerves, etc., in short uses the vocabulary of a 
physician.’’ 

In what are called the four greater epistles of Paul we 
do not need to quote from the abundant testimony to 
their genuineness, as the most skeptical critics agree in 
pronouncing them the work of Paul and acknowledge 
that they were written at least as early as twenty-eight 
years after the crucifixion. When we read these epistles 
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and note the testimony they bear to the life and teaching | 


of Jesus, and the confident tone in which they refer to 
the crucifixion and resurrection, etc., we cannot avoid 
the conclusion that the events which are thus referred to 
were well-known facts at that time, and that upon those 
facts as a foundation the Christian church was reared. 
It has been said that if all the rest of the New Testament 
were gone we would still have, in these four epistles, the 
fact of Christianity as a system, a ‘‘ fact difficult to deal 
with except on the supposition that Christianity is a 
revelation from Heaven.’’ When we compare these 
epistles with the Acts of the Apostles we find that they 
corroborate each other, just as independent writings 
would, and the omissions and differences in detail prove 
that one was not a copy or imitation of the other. Note 
such places as 1 Cor. 16: 1-4, and Romans 15: 25-32 
and Acts 24:17. We find Paul’s teachings agree with 
those of Jesus, so that it has been said his work was a 
continuation of his Master’s, of whom Godet says: 
‘«What must not He have been, who after two years and 
a half of public ministry and intercourse with his own, 
in parting from them, left on their minds such an im- 
pression, such an image of His person? What must not 
he have been, to have obtained, so soon after His death 
from the most desperate of His adversaries, such a testi- 
mony as we find in these four epistles ?’’ 

G. F. Maclear, in his tract on the ‘‘ Historical Illus- 
trations of the New Testament Scriptures,’’ has shown 
that while the political condition of Palestine was ex- 
ceedingly complicated and rapidly passing through 


various changes, the New Testament writers, in their in- | 


cidental allusions to Roman emperors, Roman governors, 
and administrators with various 


discoveries of coins, etc. The same is true in regard to 
Jewish rulers, and the conditions not only of the Jewish 


people, but of the Greek and Roman world whenever | 


allusions are found to them. These details are mentioned 
with all the ease of contemporaries, and, moreover, they 


crucifixion the conditions were completely changed. 

The incidental allusions throughout the New Testa- 
ment are so numerous and so perfectly corroborated by 
the classical writers of that time,—by Josephus, and by 


recent discoveries in the places referred to—that they | 


establish beyond doubt the historical accuracy of the 
New Testament as written by reliable contemporaries. 
Let us take. once more, a backward glance and a 
bird’s eye view of prophecy. 
Testament prophecies relating to heathen nations have 
been so literally fulfilled as to convince unbelievers, 
often, of the truth of the Bible. 
which refer to Christ, beginning with Genesis 3: 15, 
we see the promise renewed to Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, that in them and their seed shall all the nations of 
the earth be blessed. The grand prophecy of Balaam, 
when speaking under the influence of God's spirit, points 
to the advent of the Messiah. Moses foretold the coming 
of a prophet like unto himself, and the points of resem- 
blance between them are striking and remarkable. From 


David's time down through the nation’s division, corrup- | 


tion, and punishment there is a constant stream of pro- 
phecy, ever increasing in volume and power. We have the 
character of the Messiah portrayed in the prophets from 
every point of view, and even the minor details of his 
life are foretold, until at last we hear the voice of John 
the Baptist saying: ‘* The Kingdom of Heaven is at hand, 
for this is He that was spoken of by Isaiah the prophet.’’ 





titles, never make a | 
mistake, a8 is proved by classical writers and modern 


We know that the Old | 


As to the prophecies | 


| and especially after 





When, in connection with this stupendous chain of 
prophecy, we remember that the Gentile world was 
looking for and expecting a Deliverer, our minds turn to 
those passages in the prophets which declare that the 
Messiah shall be a ‘‘ light unto the Gentiles,’’ also a 
prophecy the more remarkable, as the Jews were of 
all peopie the most unwilling to admit that God designed 
any blessing to extend beyond their nation. Jesus fore- 
told, not only the failures, but the corruptions of Chris- 
tianity, and in the Book of Revelation John gives us 
in vivid pictures the future history of Christianity, a 
prophecy whose fulfillment has extended over eighteen 
hundred years, and can still be traced in the events of 
to-day. 

We cannot conceive of such a thing as sixty-six 
books being written by priests and peasants, kings and 
herdsmen, scholars and fishermen, extending over many 
centuries of time, and yet so inseparably linked together 
as to form one harmonious whole; and that a book, 
which has transformed the lives of individuals and nations, 
raising man from the lowest degradation and depravity to 
the ‘‘ knowledge of the Son of God, unto a full-grown man, 
unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.’’ 
We cannot believe that such a book could be written 
only in an ordinary way, by ordinary men, without they 


| were indeed inspired by God’s spirit. 


And experience teaches us that when we will come 
under the influence and guidance of this spirit, the Scrip- 
tures are indeed ‘‘able to make us wise unto salvation 
through faith which is in Christ Jesus.’’ 

Granville, N. Y. LypiaA J. MosHER. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 
TRAVEL LETTERS FROM I. H. CLOTHIER.—III. 
My last letter was written in snatches on the train, be- 
tween New Orleans and the borders of California. 
Six days ago we finished our journey across the con- 


| tinent, and walked the beach on the Pacific coast at San 
are alluded to at the only Hime when such allusions could | 
be made, thus establishing the dates of the Gospels, the | 
Book of Acts, and the Epistles, as forty years after the | 


Diego, the extreme southern point of our tour in Southern 
California. The distance traveled since leaving Phila- 
delphia, 3,740 miles, is greater than by the most direct 
route, but the long journey has not been at all tedious, 


| having been taken by easy stages under the most favorable 
| circumstances and with pleasant companionship. 


There is not very much of interest to write regarding 
the journey between New Orleans and San Diego, although 
the distance, 2,135 miles, covers a vast breadth of territory 
in Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and Cali- 
fornia. It occupied, with the occasional breaks for rest 
and sight seeing, four and a half days, and despite a cer- 
tain uniformity of experience, which makes description 
difficult, it was quite interesting to us, and something of 
a relief after the experiences in the cities and thickly 
settled States we had been traversing up to New Orleans, 
the concentrated excitement ot 
that—for the time—intensely busy city. Leaving there 
at 1 a.m., on the 3d inst., we traveled nearly all day 
through Louisiana, over the Southern Pacific Railroad, 
reaching Houston, Texas, at 5 p.m. Here we remained 
five hours, and spent the evening mostly in walking the 
streets, both for exercise and to inspect the sights of a 
typical Southwestern city. Its advantages, both for 
health and scenery, are claimed to be unequalled in the 
State of Texas. At 1o p. m., we left, and arrived at 
San Antonio at 8 o’clock next morning, the 4th inst. 
Here we were booked to remain six hours for sight seeing. 

As I was leaving the dining-car, after having break- 
fasted, I was accosted by a young man whom I did not 
recognize. He proved to be Aaron Pancoast, a graduate 








of Swarthmore College, now a resident of San Antonio. 
He and his wife, Mary Soper Pancoast,—also a graduate 
of Swarthmore,—had been apprised of our coming, and 
had arranged to meet usonarrival. They had both been 
entertained at our home during their life at the College, 
and they took special pleasure in making our half day 
spent in their city both pleasant and profitable. They 
drove us all about the city, then to their own home, most 
pleasantly situated next door to Mary Pancoast, mother 
of the young man, and a member of either Race or Green 
Street meeting, Pniladelphia. As she takes especial 
interest in meeting all Friends who reach San Antonio, 
she gave us a cordial welcome. 

The city is a pleasant one, and like all others in this 
region, highly esteemed for salubrity and healthfulness. 
After a most pleasant stay here, we resumed our j urney 
at 2p.m. The ride so far had been mostly over level 
stretches of plain country, with little signs of human life, 
though thousands of prairie dogs were to be seen, as the 
great train, representing the highest attainment of luxury 
in travel, sped past their primitive and undisturbed 
habitations. The country gradually began to grow some- 
what hilly as we approached the mountain district, and 
at 10.30 p.m, we reached the bridge over the Pecos 
river, said to be the highest bridge in North America, 325 
feet above the water and about 2,000 feet in length. Quite 
a party of us remained up and viewed the crossing from 
the platform of the observation car. In the darkness and 
clear atmosphere combined, the effect was something like 
passing through mid-air. 

Next morning, the 5'h, we were in the vicinity of 
Paisano Cafion. Paisano Station, 5,082 feet high, is the 
greatest altitude attained on our outward journey. 
dry air and delicious sunshine were most pleasant, and as 
hour after hour sped by in this mountain district, we 
began to realize as we approached El Paso, that even the 
great State of Texas has its limits, even though an empire 
in itself—having an area, if memory serves me—greater 
than all New England and New York combined. [More 
than twice as great.—Eps 

We arrived at El Paso at 2 p. m., to remain seven 
hours. Here we crossed the bridge over the Rio Grande 
river into Mexico, and visited the interesting old town 
of Juarez On the return some of our party were 
compelled to pay United States custom duties on their 
purchases, but ours were passed without charge. The 
prevailing population in Juarez appeared to be Indian, 
who spoke a sort of Mexican-Spanish language. After 2 
most interesting stay at El Paso, we left at 7 p. m., but 


Pacific time, we had apparently remained seven hours. 
El Paso is on the borders of New Mexico, Arizona, and 
Mexico, and is emphatically a frontier city. 


Next day, Seventh-day, the 6th, we made a stop of 


two hours, from 8 to 10 a. m., at Tucson, an old Spanish 
‘* Presidio,’’ and a sort of half-way house for emigrants | 
from the South during the California gold excitement. 
All day afterward till late in the afternoon, we journeyed 
rapidly through Arizona, and about sundown reached 
Yuma, an Indian town lying on the Colorado river. 
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the borders of the State towards which we had been jour- 
neying. We had been told to expect much dust from 
this time on, but that night a heavy rain fell, and next 
morning we awakened to find that there was no dust, 
but the nearest approach to mud that California can 
show, and that everything was intensely green. We had 
passed from the Southern Pacific road to the Southern 
California, had passed Los Angeles, and were speeding 


| along the shores of the Pacific ocean towards San Diego 


We were due here at g a. m., but for almost the first time 
since leaving Pailadelphia, were late, and did not arrive 
till nearly 11. Here we left our special train, which had 
grown to feel almost homelike, not to enter it again until, 
our California wanderings over, we start on our home- 
ward continental journey in four weeks and one day. 
Here we separated from the personally conducted 
party, to travel independently until the date of the re- 
union in San Francisco, and departure on the 5th of next 


| month. 


Since leaving home we have passed through nine 
States and two territories. Our train just as it left Broad 
street Station has been conveyed safely and smoothly 


| over this wide expanse of territory, thanks to the present 


perfect system of railway science. But the idea which 
is held in some quarters that such a train is handled by 
the same men all the way across the continent, is a great 
mistake. We have passed over the Pennsylvania Lines, 
the Louisville & Nashville, the Southern Pacific and the 
Southern California, a part of the Atchison system. Not 
only on each road, but on each division of every road, a 
fresh engine and an entirely different set of train men take 


| charge, although the fact is scarcely observable to our 


The | 


| guests 


passengers, who observe no difference, and who do not 
come in contact with them in any way. The time of this 
train was arranged months ago over the different lines and 
at the appointed time it was awaited on each division, 
and conveyed on schedule time from ocean to ocean. 
The Hotel del Coronado is one of the great hotels of 
the world in point of size, accommodating about 1,000 
It is beautifully situated on a narrow peninsula 


| on San Diego Bay, and the location is famed for natural 
| and cultivated beauty, and for a charming and most 





Here we stopped an hour and walked about the town, en- 
j ying the exercise in the dry, salubrious air, and looking 
across the river for the first time upon California—the | 
land of promise in the old days to the eager searcher 
after gold, and to-day. the land of promise in another 
sense, the coming great sanitarium of America, in the 
judgment of many well-informed persons, and ‘‘ Our 
[taly,’’ as Charles Dudley Warner styles it in a breezy 
volume of description. We crossed the wide bridge, as | 


we sat down to dinner after sunset, and we were within | 


| of Los Angeles 
as we set our watches back here two hours to conform to 


healthful climate, varying in temperature but slightly the 
year round. Here we met some of our members, 
Thomas L. Leedom and wife, of Race Street Meeting, 
and Frank W. Lallowell and family, of Abington Meeting. 

This letter, begun at Coronado Beach, is finished at 
Pasadena 125 miles northward and about ten miles east 
I am interested to institute a compari- 
son between the Riviera in Southern France, where we 
were this time last year, and this our American Riviera, 
but I must wait for further experiences here. 


Pasadena, Cal., Third month 178. 1. eek. 


SYMPATHY FOR PRESIDENT McKINLEY. 

Editors FRIgNDs’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

No good person, no true patriot, no lover of his fellows 
can fail to be pleased with portions, at least, of the in 
augural address of our new President, most especially that 
part relating to the Arbitration Treaty. He says: :‘ We 
want no wars of conquest ; we must avoid the temptation 
of territorial aggression. War should never be entered 
upon until every agency of peace has failed; peace is 
preferable to war in almost every contingency.’’ Had 
these been the sentiments of rulers in times past, how 
many disastrous wars would have been averted. ‘* Until 
every agency of peace has failed,’’ implying that no 
efforts should be lost in adjusting amy and every misunder- 
standing that might arise between countries or nations. 
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How nearly in consonance is this sentiment with that of 


Paul, when writing to the Romans: ‘If it be possible | 


as much as lieth in you, live peaceably with all men.’’ 
&g President McKinley farther says: ‘‘Arbitration is the 
true method of settlement of international, as well as 
local or individual differences.’’ This is the plan 
adopted by the Society of Friends, in adjusting differences 
among its members, rectifying mistakes, etc., thus avoid- 
ing an appeal to the law, which involves time and ex- 
pense, and often results in the further estrangement of 
the parties interested. Is not this on a like footing, 
though on a smaller scale, with war? 

Again, speaking of the contemplated treaty, he says, 
after urging the early action of the Senate: ‘‘It is not 
merely a matter of policy, but a duty to mankind. The 
importance and moral influence of the ratification of such 
a treaty can hardly be overestimated in the cause of ad- 
vancing civilization.’’ He considers it fortunate that 
our country has taken the leadership in such a great and 
grand work. We may indeed consider ourselves ‘‘ fortu- 
nate’’ to have at the head of affairs a man with such 
broad, Christian principles, and moreover not afraid to 
have the courage of his convictions, and be willing to 


express them so plainly and so emphatically. This is the 
kind of men wanted, especially mow, at the helm of the | 


‘‘ship of state,’’ to guide her safely through the storms 
that for some time have been threatening to wreck and 
engulf her in destruction. These sentiments and their 
fearless expression augur well for the future of our people. 
Let us hope that his Cabinet and Congress will be stimu- 
lated by hisexample, and do all in their power to aid him 
in carrying out the duties devolving on him in his re- 
sponsible position. 

And let us not forget the gentle wife, who in her posi- 


tion has cares as onerous for her, as are her husband’s | 


for him, and give thanks that both are such strongly pro- 
no inced temperance persons, and may strength be granted 
them to carry out their avowed principles 

Holder, Illinois. EvizaBeTH H. Coace. 


SYMPATHY WITH STRUGGLING MEETINGS 


American Friend, Philadelphia, Third month 18 


Pgop_e who live in highly prosperous communities, wh 
- : ere | : . 
rs : was a widower), since 1868, have perhaps dealt more 


| telling blows against the drinking habit than any other 
| women who have lived. 


life is fairly easy, and where the tendency is to say, 
‘** Soul, take thine ease ; thou has much goods for many 
years,’’ do not realize how different is the situation in 
many of our communities of Friends. 

Taking the country as a whole, Friends belong to the 
class of hard-working men and women, and in a good 
many sections life is a real struggle. While in the past 


we have had the reputation of being a denomination of | 


wealthy and prosperous people, it is now true that our 
wealthy members are soon counted, and that we are a 
body of people who have to work fora livelihood. The 
bulk of our membership is in the country, and the 
farmer’s life in these days is by no means free from strenu- 
ous toil and anxiety. 

Having spent the larger part of our life in a small 
country meeting among people who had no opportunity 
to say, ‘‘ Soul, take thine ease,’’ we naturally have never 
lost our love and sympathy for this part of our church. 


Again and again we hear people who know absolutely | 


nothing about country life and the type of men and 
women who compose most of our meetings, talking as 
though all Friends were in a condition to look on life 
and religion as men and women of leisure do. It makes 
all the difference in the world in one’s attitude whether 
he is aman of large leisure or a man who lives by the 
sweat of his brow. The Friend who can read and study 








| of woman. 


| onism between the two. 
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and think at pleasure is entirely differently circumstanced 
from the Friend who is deprived of all these pleasures of 
culture, and who has little relaxation for searching out 
the deep things of God, and whose soul on the Sabbath 
is hungry for a message of comfort and edification. We 
have among us many members who do not feel this need 
of ministry ; they can think for themselves, and they have 
their ideas on the things of the kingdom already clearly 
thought out, but such persons should remember how 
differently they would feel if their life consisted of toil, 


| and if they were hungry for truths which they could not 


grasp alone. 

Most of our members are deeply in earnest to get 
more light. They are full of gratitude and affection for 
those who cap speak to their condition and help them to 
grasp a deeper truth, and in this they are entirely right. 
They are sincere and honest, and they are bent on mak- 


| ing their meetings places of help, places where they find 


what their busy lives need. It is one thing to stand 


| off and theorize about what religious meetings ought to 
| be, and it is quite another thing to take the real condi- 


tions of a community, and develop a meeting which 
really supplies what the people need to enlarge their 
thought of God, and to help them become practical 
Christians in life and deed. We are in close sympathy 


| with all honest efforts to make the religious meetings 
| throughout the country places where ‘‘ the tired grinder 
| at the noisy wheel of labor ’’ finds a Bethel which opens 


into the celestial realm. 


THe Wuitre House ExampLte —Mcs. General Grant 
made the first move against intoxicating liquor at the 
White House, and secured its banishment from the Presi- 


| dent's New Year’s reception. Mrs. Grant was succeeded by 


Mrs. Hayes, a lifelong teetotaler, who never offered wine. 
Next came Mrs. Garfield, Mrs. Harrison, and Mrs. Cleve- 
land, all total abstainers, and none of them furnishing 


| wine to their own guests, though lacking the codperation 
| of their husbands, they could not prevent its use at State 
| dinners, as Mrs. Hayes could, because the Presicent’s 
| views coincided with her own. 
| known to be a total abstainer, so that, as Frances Willard 


Mrs. McKinley is well 


points out, the wives of six Presidents (President Arthur 


For ‘* where McGregor sits is 
the head of the table,’’ and what is done at the White 
House sets the keynote of social observances for millions. 
— Woman's Journal. 


THE phosphorus match was introduced commercially in 1833, a 
little more than sixty years ago. 


THE carthamine flower has for thousands of years been used to dye 
fabrics of a yellow color. The mummy cloths found in Egyptian 
coffins are dyed yellow with this flower. 

WHERE it is desirable (o see the tongue of a very small child the 
object may be accomplished by touching the upper lip with a bit of 
sweet oil, which will cause the child to produce its tongue. 


THE oldest wooden building in the world is said to be a church at 
Borgund, in Norway. It was built in the eleventh century, and has 
been protected by frequent coatings of pitch. It is built of pine and 
in fantastic Romanesque design. 


WE are ruined not by what we really want, but by what we think 
we do; therefore never go abroad in search of your wants. If they 


| are real wants they will come home to you, for he that buys what he 


does not want will soon want what he cannot buy. 


MAN is not meant to be a creature of one activity. The test of the 
nineteenth century was the enfranchisement of man and the exultation 
The test of the twentieth century will be just the reverse 
—woman’s enfranchisement and man’s exultation. There is no antag- 
Every woman is some man’s daughter, and 
every man is some woman's son. —Frances Willard. 








SUNNY HARBOR OR STORMY SEA? 
SOMETIMEs I wonder which is best for me— 
The sunny harbor or the stormy sea. 
How may the soul woo rest, yet grow more brave ; 
Woo calm, yet battle with each warning wave ; 
Win love, yet not forget the loveless kind ; 
Win heaven itself, yet bear the world in mind ? 
—Ella Giles Ruddy, in the Century. 


A NEW BOOK BY SARAH ORNE JEWETT.! 


We doubt—and we are sorry to do so—whether the 
books of Sarah Orne Jewett are so well known as they 
deserve to be to readers in this part of the United States, 
—whether indeed our own readers, fond of a good book, 
all know her work intimately. It seems thus a plain duty 
to say that any who have not made the acquaintance of 
her charming pictures of contemporary New England 
life have so far missed a rare opportunity, and yet have 
the compensation that a great pleasure remains in store 
for them. 

Miss Jewett’s books, as we may see from her publishers’ 
list, are now some fifteen in number. Some of them are 
connected stories, as for example, ‘*A Country Doctor,’’ 
and ‘‘A Marsh Island,’’ but most of them are made up of 
short sketches, in which there are but a few figures, whose 
experience and character are suggestively outlined, but 


in which we have no extended or elaborated plot. These | 


sketches, in our judgment, have no superiors, if they have 
an equal, in their class, in our American literature. They 
are both realistic and beautiful. 
life, and the drawing of a refined artist. They are never 
coarse, never Offensive, but they are often—indeed, com- 
monly—pathetic, and moving. They portray life as 
undoubtedly life is, but they see the side which is not 
repulsive. 


plain people, the very plainest of them, poor people, 


everyday people, engaged in the ordinary work of life, | 
the struggle for existence, and mostly they are pictures | 


drawn in the open air and fresh atmosphere of the 
country. 

In her last book, which is the occasion of this article, 
‘* The Country of the Pointed Firs,’’ she has given us 
the story told by a summer visitor to a little town, Dun- 
net Landing, on the coast of Maine. The visitor, ar- 
riving in June, makes her home with Mrs. Almira Todd, 
a widow, whose tiny house ‘‘stood with its end to the 
street,’’ and ‘‘appeared to be retired and sheltered 
enough from the busy world, behind its bushy bit of a 
green garden, in which all the blooming things, two or 
three gay hollyhocks, and some London-pride, were 
pushed back against the gray-shingled wall. It wasa 
queer little garden but the discovery was soon 
made that Mrs. Todd was an ardent lover of herbs, both 
wild and tame, and the sea-breezes blew into the low 
end-window of the house, laden with not only sweet-briar 
and sweet-may, but balm and sage and borage and mint, 
wormwood and southernwood.’’ In a corner of the 
garden was ‘‘a rustic pharmacopoeia, great treasures 
and rarities among the commoner herbs,’’ and these, 
‘brewed at intervals with molasses, or vinegar, or spirits 
in a small caldron on Mrs. Todd’s kitchen stove,’’ were 
dispensed as remedies to suffering neighbors. 

In this little shingle-sided house, in the midst of the 
scent of the flower-garden and the herb beds, the visitor 
spends the summer delightfully, and makes the acquaint- 
ance of the town. It and the surrounding region form 
the Country of the Pointed Firs. She describes for us 
the people,—the fishermen, the old sea captains, the 


1« The Country of the Pointed Firs.’ By Sarah Orne Jewett. 
16mo. 


Pp. 213. $1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1897. 





They have the color of | 
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applicants for herb cures,—she makes a boat-trip out to 


Green Island in the bay, where Mrs. Todd’s mother and 
brother have their home; she drives inland over the hills 
to the Sowden family reunion ; and all the story of this 
intercourse, and experience, and observation is so humor- 
ous and yet so pathetic, so true to the real experience of 
humaa life, so real and yet so suggestive of the ideal, 
that the chapters as they come are a well-spring of 
living interest, continually flowing, continually fresh 
and delightful. 


At the risk, perhaps, of being reminded by the author 
or the publishers that there is a law of copyright, we 
make one or two extracts. Mrs. Todd had been expecting 
a visitor, whose arrival had been delayed : 


At last she was ready to believe that Mrs. Fosdick must have for 
gotten her promise and returned to her home, which was vaguely said 
to be over [Thomaston way. But one eventng, just as the supper table 
was cleared and “ readied up,’’ and Mrs. Todd had put her large apron 
over her head and stepped forth for an evening stroll in the garden, the 
unexpected happened. She heard the sound of wheels, and gave an 
excited cry to me, as I sat by the window, that Mrs, Fosdick was 
coming right up the street. 

“She may not be considerate, but she’s dreadful good company,”’ 
said Mrs. Todd hastily, coming back a few steps from the neighborhood 
of the gate. ‘* No, she ain’t a mite considerate, but there’s a small 
lobster left over from your tea ; yes, it’s a real mercy there’s a lobster. 
Susan Fosdick might just as well have passed the compliment o’ comin’ 
an hour ago.” 

“ Perhaps she has had her supper,” I ventured to suggest, sharing 
the housekeeper’s anxiety, and meekly conscious of an inconsiderate 
appetite for my own supper, after a long expedition up thebay. ‘There 
were so few emergencies of any sort at Dunnet Landing that this one 
appeared overwhelming. 


** No, she’s rode ’way over from Nahum Brayton’s place. I ex 


| pectthey were busy on the farm, and couldn’t spare the horse in proper 


With few exceptions they are sketches of the | 


season. You just sly out an’ set the teakittle on again, dear, an’ dro; 
in a good han'ful of chips ; the fire’s all alive. I'll take her right up 
to lay off her things, an’ she’!l be occupied with explanations and gettio 
her bunnit off, so you'll have plenty o' time. She’s one I shouldn't 


| like to have find me unprepared.” 





Mrs. Fosdick was already at the gate,and Mrs. Todd now turned 
with an air of complete surprise and delight to welcome her. 

‘* Why, Susan Fosdick,” I heard her exclaim in a fine unhindered 
voice, as if she were calling across a field, ‘ 1 come near giving of you 
up! Iwas afraid you'd gone an’ ’portioned out my visit to somebody 
else. I s’pose you’ ve been to supper? ”’ 

** Lor’, no, I ain’t, Almiry Todd,” said Mrs. Fosdick cheerfully, as 
she turned, laden with bags and bundles, from making her adieu to the 
boy driver. ‘I ain’t had a mite o’ supper, dear. I've been lottin’ all 
the way on a cup o’ that best tea o’ yourn,—some o’ that Oolong you 
keep in the little chist. I don’t want none o’ your useful herbs.”’ 

‘* 1 keep that tea for ministers’ folks,’ gayly responded Mrs. Todd. 
“« Come right along in, Susan Fosdick. I declare if you ain’t the same 
old sixpence!”’ 

As they came up the walk together, laughing like girls, I fled, full 
of cares, to the kitchen, to brighten the fire and be sure that the lobster, 
sole dependence of a late supper, was well out of reach of the cat. 
There proved to be fine reserves of wild raspberries and bread and 
butter, so that I regained my composure, and waited impatiently for my 
own share of this illustrious visit to begin. There was an instant sense 
of high festivity in the evening air from the moment when our guest 
had so frankly demanded the Oolong tea. 

The great moment arrived. I was formally presented at the stair- 
foot, and the two friends passed on to the kitchen, where I soon heard 
a hospitable clink of crockery, and the brisk stirring of atea-cup. I 
sat in my high-backed rocking-chair by the window in the front room 
with an unreasonable feeling of being left out, like the child who stood 
at the gate in Hans Andersen’s story. Mrs, Fosdick did not look, at 
first sight, like a person of great social gifts. She was a serious-look- 
ing little bit of an old woman, with a birdlike nod of the head. I had 
often been told that she was the‘ best hand in the world to make a 
visit,”"—as if to visit were the highest of vocations; that everybody 
wished for her, while few could get her ; and [ saw that Mrs, Todd felt 
a comfortable sense of distinction in being favored with the company of 
this eminent person who “ knew just how.’’ It was certainly true that 
Mrs. Fosdick gave both her hostess and me a warm feeling of enjoy- 
ment and expectation, as if she had the power of social suggestion to 
all neighboring minds. 


And here is a part of the account of the trip to the 
Bowden reunion. Mrs. Todd, her mother, and the 
visitor are mounted into the ‘‘ high wagon ’’ borrowed of 


| neighbor Beggs, and drawn by the ‘‘ white horse.’’ The 








road lay over the hills; part of the way it ‘‘ was shaded 
by thick woods, but we also passed one farm. house after 
another on the high uplands, which we all three regarded 
with deep interest, the house itself and the barns and 
garden-spots and poultry all having to suffer an inspec- 
tion of the shrewdest sort ’’: 


My friends stopped several times for brief dooryard visits, and 
made so many promises of stopping again on the way home that I 
began to wonder how long the expedition would last. I had often 
noticed how warmly Mrs, Todd was greeted by her friends, but it was 
hardly to be compared to the feeling now shown toward Mrs. Blackett. 
A look of delight came to the faces of those who recognized the plain, 
dear old figure beside me; one revelation after another was made of 
the constant interest and intercourse that had linked the far island and 
these scattered farms into a golden chain of love and dependence. 

‘* Now, we mustn’t stop again if we can help it,” insisted Mrs. 
Todd at last. ‘ You'll get tired, mother, and you’ll think the less o’ 
reunions, We can visit along here any day. There, if they ain’t 
frying doughnuts in this next house, too! These are new folks, you 
know, from over St. George way; they took this old Talcot farm last 
year. ’Tis the best water on the road, and the check-rein’s come 
undone—yes, we'd best delay a little and water the horse.”’ 

We stopped, and seeing a party of pleasure-seekers in holiday 
attire, the thin, anxious mistress of the farmhouse came out with wist- 
fal sympathy to hear what news we might have to give. Mrs. Blackett 


first spied her at the half-closed door, and asked with such cheerful | 


directness if we were trespassing that, afier a few words, she went 
back to her kitchen and reappeared with a plateful of doughnuts. 

‘* Entertainment for man and beast,’’ announced Mrs. Todd with 
satisfaction, ‘* Why, we’ve perceived there was new doughnuts all 
along the road, but you are the first that has treated us.”’ 

Our new acquaintance flushed with pleasure, but said nothing. 

‘* They’re very nice; you’ve had good luck with ’em,” pronounced 
Mrs. Todd. 
along; if one house is frying all the rest is; ’tis so with a great many 
things.” 

** I don’t suppose likely you're goin’ up to the Bowden reunion ?”’ 
asked the hostess as the white horse lifted his head and we were saying 
good-by. 


“* Why, yes,” said Mrs. Blackett and Mrs. Todd and I, all together. | 


‘*T am connected with the family. Yes, I expect to be there this 
afternoon. I’ve been looking forward to it,’”’ she told us eagerly. 

** We shall see you there. Come and sit with us if it’s convenient,”’ 
said dear Mrs. Blackett, and we drove away. 

‘*IT wonder who she was before she was married?’ said Mrs. 
Todd, who was usually unerring in matters of genealogy. ‘‘ She must 
have been one of that remote branch that lived down beyond Thomas- 
ton. We can find out this afternoon. I expect that the families’ |] 
march together, or be sorted out some way. I’m willing to own 
a relation that has such proper ideas of doughnuts.” 

**I seem to see the family looks,” said Mrs. Blackett. 
we'd asked her name. 
pleasant for all such.” 

*« She resembles Cousin Pa’lina Bowden about the forehead,”’ said 
Mrs. Todd, with decision. 

We had just passed a piece of woodland that shaded the road, and 
come out to some open fields beyond, when Mrs. Todd suddenly 
reined in the horse as if somebody had stood on the roadside and 
stopped her. She even gave that quick reassuring nod of her head 
which was usually made to answer for a bow, but I discovered that 
she was looking eagerly ata tall ash-tree that grew just inside the 
field fence. 

**I thought ’twas goin’ to do well,’’ she said complacently as we 
went on again. ‘“ Last time I was up this way that tree was kind of 
drooping and discouraged. Grown trees act that way sometimes, 
same’s folks ; then they’ll put right to it and strike their roots off into 
new ground and start all over again with real good courage. Ash- 
trees is likely to have poor spells ; they ain’t got the resolution of other 
trees.” 

I listened hopefully for more; it was this peculiar wisdom that 
made one value Mrs. Todd’s pleasant company. 

“‘There’s sometimes a good hearty tree growin’ right out of the 
bare rock, out o’ some crack that just holds the roots;’’ she went 
on to say, ‘‘ right on the pitch o’ one of them bare stony hills where 
you can’t seem to see a wheel-barrowful 0’ good earth in a place, but 
that tree’ll keep a green top in the driest summer. You lay your ear 
down to the ground an’ you'll hear a little stream runnin’. Every such 
tree has got its own livin’ spring; there's folks made to match ’em.”’ 

I could not help turning to look at Mrs. Blackett, close beside me. 
Her hands were clasped placidly in their thin black woolen gloves, 
and she was looking at the flowery wayside as we went slowly along, 
with a pleased, expectant smile. I do not think she had heard a 
word about the trees. 

‘*T just saw a nice plant o’ elecampane growin’ back there,” she 
said presently to her daughter. 


“‘T wish 
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| to God,” referred to Rebecca G. Bartram. 
| T. Bartram said if we live in constant watchfulness, and led by a 
| desire to do the right, keep our ear ever open to his teachings, it is 








} truth?” 
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‘<T have n’t got my mind on herbs to-day,’’ responded Mrs. Todd, 
in the most matter-of-fact way. ‘‘ I’m bent on seeing folks,” and she 
took the reins again. 

We do not feel sure that we have made the best selec- 
tions from the book, in this attempt to give our readers 
a taste of its refreshing qualities, yet we think that they 
will serve. We again commend it to many readers, in 
the confidence that if there survives amongst us, in these 
days when printing is employed to such monstrous ends, 
the taste for an exquisite literary art, and for a pure and 
refined yet incisive and intimate study of the springs of 
human feeling, it will be appreciated, and we shall be 
thanked. 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
WILLIsTOWN, Pa.—A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion was held, Third month 17, at the home of Chalkley Smedley. 
After a period of silence the chairman, David Windle, read the 24th 
Psalm, 

From the Discipline Committee Birdsall Passmore read the section 
of our Discipline on ‘‘ Plainness.’’ The thought was expressed that 
at the present day even concerned Friends do not always use the plain 
language in their business relations and among those not familiar with 
Friends. While there is not the same testimony to bear now as there 
once was in regard to class distinction, when, as a society, we adopted 


| the singular pronoun in addressing an individual whether of high or low 


degree, yet the plain language is generally accepted as the language of 
kindness and affection, and a hope was expressed that we might at 
least observe it among ourselves and in our own homes. 

David Windle, from the Current Events Committee, said that he 


| had assigned several topics to different members jor consideration. 
| The first was an expression used by Isaac Wilson in a recent sermon: 
‘* Yes, we've observed there was doughnuts all the way | 


‘¢ It is impossible to lead a life from the cradle to the grave acceptable 
In her absence Mordecai 


possible to live acceptably to him, who reads the hearts of his 
children and judges the motives of our actions. 

David Windle said it is consistent with the view that we start in life 
pure, and since God gives us a pure mind in the beginning, it is possible 
to live a pure life and deliver it as an acceptable offering to God. 

Lewis V. Smedley wished to impress upon the association the 
responsibility of parents. The Divine Being creates all things good, 
but so strong are inherited tendencies that we can scarcely believe that 
all children are entirely pure. 

The question was raised, ‘‘ Which is the more acceptable life in 
the sight of our Heavenly Father,—the one which, passed tranquilly in 


| the midst of few temptations, appears to men to be good, or the life of 
| one who has struggled bravely against greater evils, but has not entirely 


| resisted temptation ?’’ In this connection Lyman Abbott was quoted as 
She’s a stranger, and I want to help make it 


saying, “* It is only through suffering that we can attain toa perfect life.”’ 
To Elizabeth Passmore was assigned the topic, ‘‘ Better work can 


) be done from the fact that we have various denominations, and it is 


better that it is so.’’ She took the ground that there is strength 
in union, and the individuality of the constituents that compose the 
united band may add to its power. If all could agree on the grand 
central truths of religion, allowing to others the same toleration in 
regard to disputed points which they claim for themselves, the union 
of the various denominations would add to the strength of the Christian 
brotherhood and the efficiency of their work. 

In answer to the question, ‘‘ Are we ever justified in questionir g the 
sayings of Scripture which seem contrary to the laws of nature ?’”’ 
John Bunting sent a carefully prepared paper which was read by 
Lewis V. Smedley. The pervading thought of the paper seemed to 
be a spirit of thankfulness for the unmistakable evidences among the 
various denominations of greater toleration in religious matters. The 
views of several noted commentators on the disputed book of ‘‘ Jonah ’’ 
were quoted and our attention called to the fact that although they 
differ widely in their wording, the conclusions arrived at are very 


| similar and show a tendency to accept the spirit of the Scripiures rather 


than to contend over the letter. 

Susannah Yarnall read a few well expressed thoughts in answer to 
the question, ‘‘ Are such notices as the following, ‘It has pleased our 
Heavenly Father to remove from our midst,’ etc., consistent with the 
She thought that such an expression might be true in some 
instances, as when a person of mature age had lived in accordance with 


| the laws of health, and having filled his allotted time on earth, like a 


shock of corn fully ripe, was gathered tothe life beyond. She 
believed, however, that death too often comes as the result of im- 
prudence or improper living, not as a punishment sent by God, but as 
a result of the disobedience of natural laws. This answer seemed to 
meet the approval of those present. 

Anna Smedley gave a recitation entitled, ‘‘ Small Beginnings,’’ by 
Charles Mackay. 
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The secretary read the program for the next meeting as prepared by 
the Executive Committeee, and after a few moments of silence the 
meeting adjourned to meet at Dr. Taylor's, ia Malvern, in the Fourth 
month. ELIZABETH B. SMEDLEY, Secretary. 





CINCINNATI. —The Friends’ Association held its fourth monthly 
meeting on First day afternoon, Third month 28, at the home of 
Charles B. Marray. There were twenty-six Friends present. The 
general topic was ‘* Has Quakerism a Work in the World To-day?” 
A paper written by Aaron G. Gano of Richmond, Ind. (formerly of 
the Cincinnati Meeting), was read by his daughter, Laura Gano. The 
two phases of the subject were then presented in a Manchester Con- 
ference paper on ‘The Spirit and Power of Early Quakerism,” 
read by Katherine B. Lippincott, and one entitled “‘ Has Quakerism a 
Message to the World To-day?” (also a Manchester paper) read by 


Ejiwio R. Griest. The general discussion was opened by Dora C. 
Gallegher. S. 





SALEM, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association of Salem met in 
the meeting-house on the evening of Third month 12. 

he regular exercises were dispensed with, as William W. Birdsall 
gave an illustrated lecture on the ‘‘ History of Early Friends.” The 
lecture was thoroughly enjoyed, for it impressed the details of the sub- 
ject upov our minds far more distinctly than reading their lives and 
works. The next meeting will be held Fourth month 8. 

Lucy T. Acton, Secretary. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

THis month's issue of //arper's Magazine opens with a historical paper 
on ‘* Washington and the French Craze of '93,’’ by Prof. J. B. McMas- 
ter, who describes the enthusiasm for ostentatious republicanism 
aroused by the first successes of the French Republic, and especially 
by ‘* Citizen ’’ Genet, the French ambassador, who came to Philadel- 
phia that year. The illustrations, including the frontispiece in color, 
are by Howard Pyle. In ‘* Paleontological Progress of the Century,” 
the third of a series of illustrated papers describing the history 
of modern science, Dr. Henry Smith Williams traces the development 
of our knowledge of fossils from the time when they were supposed to 
be the relics of Noah's flood. There is an interesting illustrated paper 
on Belgium, the third of a series describing Mexico and President Diaz, 
and the sixth of Poultney Bigelow’s on South Africa. 





rhe ferment in Greece gives timely interest to the article in Scrid 
ners Magazine, by Frank B. Sanborn, on ‘* Odysseus and Trelawny.” 
Odysseus was one of those Greeks who led the revolt against Turkey 
in 1821. Trelawny was an Englishman, a romantic, adventurous per- 
son who, with Lord Byron, buroed Shelley's dead body on the Italian 
sea beach, after the poet was drowned, in 1821, and who presently 
went, as Byron did, to Greece, to aid the war of independence. F. B. 
Sanborn, it may be added, is author of the life of Dr. Samuel G. Howe, 
of Boston, (the husband of Julia Ward Howe, and famous as the 
teacher of the blind), who also aided the Greeks in their uprising, when 
he was avery young man. 





McClure’s Magazine is now put on sale and delivered to subscribers 
on the first day of the month. This had previously been done on the 
23th of the preceding month. 





Mrs. Caroline A. Creevey is soon to publish through the Harpers a 
volume entitled ** Flowers of Field, Hill, and Swamp,’ which is said 
to be written in so popular a style, and to be accompanied by so many 
attractive illustrations that it will appeal to the lover of wild flowers as 
well as to the amateur botanist. 


An interesting feature of Harper's Weekly, this week, is a double- 
page illustration of the new Chicago lake front, now in course of con- 
struction, together with a view of the present lake front, and an authori 
tative article describing the progress and scope of the work, 





An interesting study of ‘* The New Administration at Washing- 
ton,’’ by Albert Shaw, appears in the Review of Reviews. Dr. 
Shaw draws a comparison between the American and British adminis- 
trative systems, pointing out the distinction between *‘ ministry’’ and 
** cabinet,’’ in both theory and practice ; he also treats quite fully of 
Pres. McKinley’s process of cabinet. building, its various difficulties and 
adjustments, and outlines the noteworthy characteristics of the Presi- 
dent's official family as finally selected, both individually and in 
ensemble, The article further defines ** the larger executive group at 
Washington '’—the various assistant secretaryships, and important 


bureau headships, and so far as possible the reader is informed as to 


the personnel and status of these important offices for the coming four 
years 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 
CATALOGUE OF SWARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—We have the 
anoual catalogue aud circular of Swarthmore Grammar School, for 
1896-7. It is a boarding and day school for both sexes. The list of 
students for the present year shows about eighty names, representing 
many different localities. The purpose is ‘‘to fit pupils for Swarth 
more or any other college, and to furnish a suitable course of study 
for those who cannot attend college.’’ The charge for boarding pupils 
is $325 a year, with languages, painting, music, etc., extra. 

The Principal announces that the School will be open for pupils 
during the summer vacation. Pupils may enter at any time, but will 
not be received for a shorter period than five weeks. 





ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL —The oratorical contest arranged by 
the Alumni Association of the school in the summar of 1896 was held 
on the 26th of Third month,-at 1 o’clock, 

There were seven contestants, four for the first prize offered to mem- 
bers of classes A, B, and C, and three for the second prize offered to 
members of class D or grades below D. 

Tho most successful contestant of grades A, B, and C was Louisa P. 
Jackson of Baltimore. The most successful coutestant of grades D 
and E was Gertrude Dreifus of Philadelphia. The judges were Prof. 
Myrtie E. Furman, of Swarthmore College, Howard Barker, of Phila- 
delphia, and Ella Buckman, of Hatboro’, Pa. 

A party of about fifteen students and teachers have arranged to 
make a trip to Washington during the spring vacation of the school. 


THE ‘*QUAKER WEDDING ”’ PICTURE. 


THE important painting, ‘* the Quaker Wedding,’’ by Percy Bigland, 
the English artist, waich was purchased by Isaac H. Clothier, has 
been shipped, after being on exhibition in England, to this country, 
and is now in Philadelphia. It will not be unpacked, however, until 
I. H. Clothier returns from his trip to the Pacific Coast, which will be 
soon. He then proposes to arrange for its public exhibition, so that 
Friends and others may have the opportunity of enjoying it. 

Headley Brothers, London, (publishers of Zhe Friend, etc.), have 
published a fine photogravure of the picture; and some copies of it 
have come to this country. Anticipating that there will be an in- 
creased interest in the photogravures, when the picture is more gener- 
ally known, they have arranged with John C. Winston & Co. for their 
sale in this country. 


DONATION DAY, WOMAN’S HOSPITAL. 

THE Managers of the Woman's Hospital of Philadelphia, North Col- 
lege Avenue and Twenty-second street, have appointed Fourth month 
14 as Donation Day, and earnestly appeal to the friends of the Institu- 
tion for donations of money, coal, provisions (such as flour, groceries, 
fruits, canned goods, etc.), sheeting, towels, blankets, table linen, bot- 
tles, drugs, and all appliances necessary to hospital use will be grate- 
fully received. Old linen and muslin are especially valuable. 

A very large number of the patients admitted to the Hospital are 
those who are able to pay only a part of the actual cost of maintenance, 
and many are entirely free. For such we wish to continue the useful- 
ness of the hospital, to do which we must be substantially aided by 
the generous assistance of those who have been blessed with the 
benevolent desire to help the suffering, who seek the restoration to 
health and strength offered them ia this institution. 

Donations of money will be received by any of the managers. 
President, Mas. BEN). GRIFFITH, 2038 Chestnut Street. 

Vice- Presidents, 1 REBECCA WHITE, 3611 Powelton Avenue 
; ’ | JANE P. Downine, 1613 Race Street. 
Treasurer, MRS ANNA L. FoGG, 1707 Arch Street. 
Corresponding Secretary, SARAH T. PRICE, 1708 Race Street. 
Recording Secretary, Mrs E. F. HALLowAY, 5119 Germantown Ave. 


THE price of a camel varies in Arabia from $15 to $1,000. 


Proressok HARNACK, of Berlin, has just issued a book on ‘‘ The 


Chronology of Ancient Literature,’ in which he presents his conclu- 
sions concerning the dates of the New Testament books. He believes 
Mark to be the oldest of the four gospels, perhaps written between 
65-70 A. D.; Matthew about ten years later, Luke from 78-93, and 
John between 80-110 A. D. Seven of the thirteen epistles ascribed 
to Paul he regards as undoubtedly genuine, while the others contain 
Pauline elements. 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER, of Oxford, in a recent lecture, called 
attention to the largest book in the world, the wonderful Kuth Daw. 
It consists of 729 parts in the shape of white marble plates, covered 
with inscriptions, each plate built with a temple of brick. It is found 
near the old priest city of Mandalay, in Burmah, and this temple city 
of more than 700 pagodas virtually makes up this monster book—the 
religious codex of the Buddhists. It is not old, but was erected in 
1857. 
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COLOR IN ANIMALS: CAUSES AND USES. 


From a lecture by Dr. Benjamin Sharp, at the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Philadelphia. Stenographic report furnished the INTELLI- 
GENCER by George B. Cock. 

AnIMAL coloration is either structural or useful. The 
brilliant colors of some of the minnows are of no actual 
use to them but due to some structural peculiarities. 

Useful colors are such, for example, as cause an ani- 
mal to resemble its surroundings,—escaping its enemies, 
or enabling it better to creep upon its prey. 

An object through which light passes practically with- 
out absorption is transparent. Reduce, or comminute, 
that object to such condition that large quantities of light 
are reflected, it becomes white. A transparent piece of 
glass or ice, pounded into powder, looks perfectly white. 
The light is dispersed and disseminated in such a way 
that it no longer passes through and we get the effect 
called white. Snow pressed into a solid block becomes 
transparent; we get glacial ice through the enormous 
pressure of snows accumulated year after year; that at 
the bottom of the glacier appears as pure, transparent 
ice. The binding oil globules in the cream break up the 
light and we see the milk as white. Water it and it 
turns bluish—more or less transparent. 

In the white hair of the head we have the transparent 
shaft and under the microscope this shaft hair always 
appears black though the effect as a whole to the 
naked eye is white. History tells us of human hair turn- 
ing white in the night. Long ago this was assigned to 
some acid secretion in the head arising through some 
tremendous nervous strain. This is wrong. It is prob- 
ably due to the blood at the base of the hair forcing up 
air bubbles through the shaft—this producing dissemi- 
nated light and the effect of white hair. 

A microscopic examination shows the mother-of-pearl 
shell to be made up of very fine lines so closely put to- 
gether that the white light is broken up into its prismatic 
colors and we get the so-called ‘‘ play of colors’’ or 
mother-of-pearl. Taking a very careful cast of mother- 
of pearl shell with very fine lines, the wax will yield the 
same iridescence as the mother-of-pearl. Some birds’ 
feathers owe their color to this same cause—as in the 
iridescent spots on the peacock and the iridescent green 
color of the trochilus. 

An interesting change of color is going on in the 
Caucasian race. Russians, Danes, Norwegians, and other 
northern tribes are characterized by light hair and blue 
eyes; while along the Mediterranean shores and in 
Southern Asia, people have dark eyes. All the light 
races are gradually going out of existence ; that is to say, 
there is a tendency for the Caucasian race to become 
dark and this is probably based on the action of the liver. 
A Northerner living in the tropics tends to torpidity of 
the liver; the biliary salts are not properly eliminated 
from the body and commence to be deposited under the 
skin. On the other hand, in cold climates the liver is 
very active and the biliary salts are carried off and not 
deposited in the skin, hair, and eyes; so we have the 
light long hair and blue eyes. Civilized races are pro- 
ducing a tropical climate throughout the year, and even 
when living in the extreme north live in a temperature 
of 70 to 80 degrees all the year round. This acts upon 
the liver and the liver upon the skin ; and these modern 
conditions are gradually driving out of existence the 
light-haired and blue-eyed races. 

Some animals change their color at will. The color 
itself is always there ; but by contracting certain of these 
pigment cells, and allowing others to expand, a temporary 
change can be effected. The chromatophores from the 
skin of a frog represent pigment cells. Some contracted 


and some expanded in different degrees of expansion will 
grade the animal in color, making it at times dull-brown, 
at others, green. 

In the case of the chameleon the chromatophores are 
supplied with actual muscles, giving them much more 
powerful and quick control over their color than most 
other animals. The chameleon can change to the brown 
of the bark or to the dark-green of the leaves of the tree 
upon which it lives ; but in those stories making the cha- 
meleon scarlet on occasion the writers have drawn upon 
their imaginations because we know the animal could not 
produce scarlet. 

The cuttle-fish has the chromatophores very highly 
developed. Get hold of one of these, or a squid on the 
seacoast before it dies. You can hardly see the spots 
upon it, some being as large as,—others larger than,— 
a pinhead ; irritate the animal and you will find the spots 
closing up, it will become pale instantly, almost as soon 
as your pencil touches the animal. 

The sole of the English coast, when placed upon a 
gravelly bottom, assumes the color of the bottom to a re- 
markable degree, this being a case of color protection 
whereby the animal has the power of making itself in 
exact harmony with its surroundings. Place the sole in 
an aquarium with light yellow sand ; it would turn just 
that color ; as I have often seen in the aquaria at Wood’s 
Holl. Take this same individual sole out of the aquarium 


and put him on a white porcelain plate, the chromato- 
phores will contract down to the very utmost limit and 
The sole, under surface, 


make the animal almost white. 
of course, is always white. 

A sole was found to be entirely out of harmony with 
the bottom over which he lived. Its color would 
be light when placed on a dark bottom, and dark 
when changed over a light bottom; and it was found 
later the animal was blind and there was no cor- 
relation between the surroundings and the chromato- 
phores. Other specimens have been blindfolded and 
proof afforded that the harmonization was guided entirely 
by the animal’s own eyesight. 

Color has reference to the general color of an animal, 
while coloration means the pattern of color upon the ani- 
mal, as striped or barred. The proteus has lost all the 
pigment of theskin and it being transparent, the blood of 
the animal shines through and gives it a beautiful pink 
color ; in this case, a nonsignificant color. 

In excitement, the wattles around the head and neck 
of the turkey become deep scarlet—due to the rush of 
blood to these parts,—and gives it one of the sexual 
colors. The blushing on our own faces is due to some 
nervous emotion producing partial paralvsis of the mus- 
cles controlling the caliber of the capillaries and these, 
being relieved of compression, becoming enlarged, an 
excessive flow of blood, with high color, results. 

The Polar fox has two general colors—white in winter 
and dark in summer —both very important to the animal. 
Formerly it was considered this was due to the fact that 
dark colors part more easily with their heat than do light 
colors: therefore, the animals dark in color would get 
rid of their heat, while in the winter the white acted as 
a non conductor of heat, thus retaining it within the ani- 
mal’s body. This theory is now abandoned. The 
change of color is due to the action of environment and 
probably is due not entirely to the action of cold. 

The dark summer coat of the Polar fox is in general 
harmony with the ground of the rocky Arctic regions, 
where the sun has melted off; the same thing when the 
animal becomes white and runs over the snow, when it is 
almost impossible to see it. 

The lemming is a rodent common throughout northern 





Europe, Asia, and North America. In Sir John Ross’s 
northern expedition he kept a lemming in the cabin for a 
long time in winter. The animal retained its summer 
pelt of dark-brown color in harmony with the rocks upon 
which it lived. In February he placed it in a cage on 
deck, thirty degrees below zero. Next morning its cheeks 
and shoulders were patched with white, and at the end of 
the week it was nearly all white. The hair itself had 
actually turned white, and I suppose there was no reason 
to doubt the fact that it was due to the forcing in of air 
bubbles through the shafts of the hair, breaking up the 
light. Later on a growth of white hair came out from 
below, gradually replacing the hair that had been changed 
so suddenly. The cold of the winter really produced this 
white hair for the protection of the skin. 

The ptarmigan displays this dual coloring, being 
snow white in winter and almost indistinguishable in the 
snow, while the summer-plumaged ptarmigan can be 
within two or three feet of the hunter and invisible. 
The male is quite conspicuous, but he is very shy and 
keeps away from his enemies. I remember gunning 
once in Greenland, when some of these ptarmigans were 
located, and, after waiting a while for a shot, we finally 
fired at the group, when right around us, within six feet, 
six of them flew up, having been unnoticed before 
because of the perfect harmony of their coloration with 
the ground. In watching those we were going to shoot, 
it was sometimes difficult to see them, actually ; but as 
soon as they were shot the white feathers underneath were 
thrown up and they were then very conspicuous on the 
dark rocks. These were cases of protective coloration. 

There is nothing in the world more conspicuous than 
a zebra. And yet Baldwin, one of the most trustworthy 
naturalists, says that in his travels in Africa, on bright 
starlight nights, the zebras would come so near that he 
could hear them breathing and yet could not see them. 
If the zebra’s bands were any broader, it would appear as 
a black mass ; and if any lighter, asa light mass. As it 
was, so did they harmonize with their surroundings it 
was impossible to locate them. 

Cummirgs, in his travels in Africa, speaks of the 
giraffe, an animal almost as conspicuous as the zebra. 
Giraffes seen in the zodlogical gardens, back of grates, 
with ugly bars around them, stand out very conspicuously, 
but a herd of giraffes in the forest, with the light passing 
through in different ways, the sun spots here and there 
and the tall necks of the giraffes,—it is impossible to see 
them; and Cummings says time and time again he has 
had a herd of giraffe browsing in the edge of a forest 
pointed out to him by his native hunters, and even with 
the aid of a telescope he could not see them himself. At 
vet other times he has taken the blasted tree trunks for 
the necks and bodies of giraffes, but found his mistake on 
closer approach. 

The Bengal tiger, secking its prey among the jungles, 
exactly harmonizes, it its upright bands of color, with the 
lights and shadows around it. 

The leopard in the forest, resting upon the trunks and 
limbs of trees, with the play of lights and shadows from 
above, has in his own skin a very good imitation of the 
sun spots. 

The rabbit is very inconspicuous upon the ground at 
rest until he starts up and shows his white ‘‘ cotton-tail ; ’’ 
and this brings us to the recognition marks distributed 
among the gregarious animals, and to which Wallace has 
called the attention of naturalists. 

Very characteristic recognition marks among the 
animals are those that are of such a nature as to keep the 
herd together. The peculiar white patch about the tail 
Hunters 


of a deer is one of these recognition marks. 
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| know that this can scarcely be seen if the animal is not 





| gress,’’ or 


frightened, but when—being shot at—it runs away, this 
is one of the most conspicuous features of the deer. 
The other members of the herd, seeing this recognition 
mark in the escaping animal, know the danger and take 
flight. 

There is a peculiar white and very characteristic 
marking about the eye of one of the gazelles, and all 
these animals living in Africa and on western plains have 
more or less of these so-called recognition marks. The 
Rocky Mountian antelope has the recognition markings 
in the head. 

We find birds also very well marked ; for example, the 
white bands on the tail of the whip-poor-will, which bands 
are not seen when the bird is not frightened or moving. 


From The Outlook, New York, Third month 27. 


THE CASE OF NEVADA. 

To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK : 

THE passage by the State of Nevada of a law allowing 
prize-fights may serve, and I think ought to serve, to fill 
up the cup of Nevada’s delinquency, and debar her from 
longer continuing as a State. Her population in 1870, 
six years after admission to the Union, was 42,491; in 
1880 it had risen to 62,666, in 1890 it had fallen to 
45,761. The ratio of population to representatives in 
the lower House of Congress is now 173,901, so that 
Nevada, which has its one Representative by right as a 
State, gets it for about one-fourth the required number 
of people, and has two members of the Senate besides, — 
being in that body one 45th part of the legislative power 
of the Republic, based on about one-rgooth part of the 
people. 

No other case is so flagrant as this. Delaware, though 
small, had 168.493 people in 1890, being almost pre- 
cisely the necessary number for a Representative, and 
has shown a constant though slow growth for a hundred 
years. The new ‘ mountain States’’ other than Nevada 
show a hopeful increase,—Montana, Wyoming, Utah, and 
Idaho, with Colorado of course, are all on the march to 
equality at least with several of the small Eastern States, 
‘o that there is no occasion or consistent reason for com- 
plaint of them. 

Nevada being the sole instance of retrogression in 
population, being so far beneath the number that would 
give it reasonable claim to Statehood, and affording no 
promise of future increase, now flies in the face of the 
whole country, with this abominable law by which 
brutality is to have a legal home and a congenial asylum. 
The cover of Statehood should be stripped off. 

It will be asked, How can this be done, under the 
Constitution? Easily—by amending the Constitution. 
It is provided, in Article V, that— 

‘* No State without its consent shall be deprived of 
its equal suffrage in the Senate.’’ 

This, of course, is amendable. 
shall not be amended ? 
subject to amendment, 


Who is to say it 
The Constitution in any part is 
‘*whenever two-thirds of Con- 
‘*two-thirds of the several States’’ shall 


| propose, and ‘‘ three fourths of the several States ’’ shall 





ratify. 

An amendment that would cover this case would be 
to the effect that whenever any State shall by the decen- 
nial Census be found to have decreased in population 
twenty-five per cent. since the previous one, and when 
likewise for a period of twenty years or more, as ascer- 
tained by the Census, it shall have had less than half the 
number of people required for a single ratio of repre- 
sentation, an act of Congress, (passed by a simple major- 
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ity in each House), approved by three-fourths of the 
States within two years thereafter, shall suspend such 
State from membership in the Union, and assign it, until 
again admitted, to the territorial condition. 

' States come in, it may be noted, by simple act of 
Congress, a mere law, not by Constitutional process ; 
there ought to be some method by which, if they cease 
to be inhabited, or to observe comity with other members 
of the Union, they could be returned to the status of 
national territories. a Wee oe 


LYMAN ABBOTT’S THIRD LECTURE. 


Tue third of the course of lectures by Dr. Lyman Abbott 
was given at Horticultural Hall, in this city, on the even- 
ing of the 24th ult. The topic was, ‘‘ The Message of 
the Bible.’’ The lecture was in large part devoted toa 
study of the Jewish people. 

Dr. Abbott began by referring to that peculiar people, 
which, eighteen centuries ago, dwelt in a little province 
of the Roman Empire, at the eastern end of the Medi- 
terranean Sea. It is diffidult for us, he said, to under- 
stand how very peculiar they were, but he would endeavor 
to describe their character aud the mission they had to 
the human race. 

They were peculiar in having no idol nor any image 
of their God, in an age when it was universal to adore 
representations of deity. At that time they believed in 
one God. In earlier ages they had believed in a number 
of deities, but at the time of Christ they believed in only 
one God and in contrast to the anthropomorphic views 
held by the Greeks and Romans, believed that he was 
spirit. Their worship, also, was peculiar. It resembled 
that of their Pagan neighbors in form, being composed 
largely of sacrifices, but not in spirit, for the sacrifices 
were offered not to appease a material God, but to ex- 
press their spiritual relations with a spiritual God. 

Their form of government was peculiar. It had init 
the seeds of constitutional government as we understand 
it now, but as it was not understood then. It was com- 
posed of legislative, executive, and judicial branches ; it 
provided the towns and villages with local self-govern- 
ment, and, though Church and State were one, the Church 
had no such temporal ascendancy as it secured in Europe 
during the Middle Ages. 

They were peculiar, furthermore, in their social, in- 
dustrial, and educational ideals. While every other na- 
tion was an armed camp, this was a nation of peace; 
they had no standing army, and, after the conquest of 
Canaan, never undertook an important war of conquest. 
Slavery, though recognized by law, was almost unknown 
among them at the time of Christ, and poverty was rare. 
Industry was inculcated. Every man must havea trade. 
Priesthood was the only caste, and the priests were for- 
bidden to own property; they had to depend for their 
support on the voluntary offerings of the people, and 
though the law imposed tithes, and every man paid them, 
he was under only moral obligations to do so ; there were 
no tax gatherers and no punishment for disobedience. 
They had a system of education superior to any other of 
their time. 

The Hebrews were peculiar in their high ethical ideals. 
Their basic constitution was contained in the Ten Com- 
mandments, which might be summed up in a sentence: 
Revere God and show your reverence by respecting the 
rights of your neighbors. Their high ideals were ex- 
pressed in the peculiar characteristics of their heroes— 
Moses, the patient leader and wise lawgiver ; Joshua, the 
great captain—cruel, according to the sentiment of this 
age, but always waging a war of conscience; David, 
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sensual, passionate, wielding a power more absolute than 
any of his successors, yet known chiefly as the great 
singer; Isaiah, the great prophet, full of large hopes for 
Israel. 

They were peculiar in that their literature, whether 
tradition, law, history, folk-lore, drama, poetry, or fiction, 
all spoke one message—was all suffused with the Divine 
Life. 

The message of the Bible, then, is the message of 
Israel, and both witness to the great truth that God is in 
His world and men are his children. We need it now. 
Can we afford to shut up the Bible, which tells us that 
all law is rooted in God? He is the only lawmaker and 
laws not founded in Him are void. We cannot make 
laws of electricity or gravitation or health, or any others 
that do not conform to the established laws of nature. 
Congress cannot make right or wrong by legislation. It 
cannot controvene the law of God. 

At the close of his lecture Dr. Abbott, as usual, 
answered a number of questions that were handed in. 
The first asked his views as to future punishment. He 
replied that he was no longer able to believe that any one 
whom God had made is allowed to live forever in sin and 
be forever punished. He might believe in eternal pun- 
ishment, but not in eternal sin. He believed that the 
soul which persistently sins shall die, literally, since im- 
mortality is only attainable through association with the 
Divine life. 

Asked about miracles, he said a miracle is a sign given 
to show the presence of a superior Power. Some of the 
miracles in the Bible are well attested. Such, he declared, 
is the resurrection of Jesus Christ, than which there is no 
better attested record in history. The story of the axe 
which Elisha made to swim is not well attested, and is 
evidently a story of Hebrew folk-lore. Some of the 
miracles attributed to Moses and Aaron are well attested, 
others are not. The story of Jonah and the great fish 
was not a miracle, because it was not a sign to anybody 
and served no useful purpose in convincing the people. 

The fourth lecture of the course was given on the 
31st ult., too late for notice in this issue, and the fifth 


and last will be given on Fourth day evening next, the 
7th instant. 


THE STRAIN ON ARMENIAN WORKERS. 
The Independent. 


THE terrible strain upon the missionaries in Turkey is 
telling on their strength. News has recently come of 
the sudden death from brain fever of the Rev. Egbert 
Smyth Ellis, of Harpoot, just as he had returned from a 
long and arduous tour among the needy villages. It is 
not in human strength to endure for an unlimited time 
such experiences of massacre, famine, outrage, violence, 
and, almost hardest of all, the desertion of an innocent 
people by the great Powers, the Christian Governments 
of Europe. The only marvel is that more have not 
fallen. They have been sustained by a greater than 
any human strength, yet divine power working through 
human means, has human limitations. The death of 
Mr. Ellis will increase the burden upon Dr. Barnum, 
Mr. Browne, President Gates, and the noble band of 
women of that station. They should not be left unsup- 
ported, and no better support could be given them than 
the assurance that the American churches are giving of 
their substance, so that the need all about them may be 
met. The situation is similar elsewhere. The Rev. R. 
M. Cole, at Bitlis, has been dangerously ill. The Rev 
W. N. Chambers, at Erzroum, has almost too heavy a 
burden on his strong shoulders. American Christians 
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must insure to those who have bourne the burden, and are 
still bearing it, all that they need for the work they have 
in hand. If they fail, Mr. Ellis will be followed by one 
and another of his associates. Such gaps in the ranks are 
not easily or quickly filled. 


THE POLICY OF RUSSIA. 
Review of Reviews. 

Sooner or later Russia expects to acquire Constantinople 
and the Bosphorus ; and, if not to annex the little prin- 
cipalities of the Balkans, she expects at least to hold 
them all under the sort of moral subjection in which she 
now holds Montenegro. Russia’s is a waiting game. 
Her agents are scattered everywhere throughout the 
Balkan States and provinces, and her influence is gradu- 
ally but sarely obtaining control over the destinies of 
the whole Turkish empire. It is the Russian theory that 
the longer the nominal integrity of the Ottoman empire 
can be maintained, the larger will be Russia’s share when 
the sham structure goes to pieces. In the attitude of the 
Great Powers, German, Russian, and Austrian influence 
has been most unmistakably against Greece, while the 
English, French, and Italian governments have acted 
with the three arbitrary Kaisers with evident reluctance 
and misgivings. Itis to be remembered that in England, 
France, and Italy, governments rest upon public opin- 
ion. Mr. Gladstone and the Liberals upset Disraeli’s 
government in 1876 on the question of the Turkish atroci- 
ties in Bulgaria. The Italian government was not very 
long ago overthrown on the issues involved in the Abys 
sinian campaign. The French chambers are sensitive to 
the opinion of the country, and the ministry cannot sur- 
vive strong disapproval. 

But Russia, Germany, and Austria are governed dif- 
ferently. In matters of foreign policy the three Em 
perors and their immediate advisers acknowledge no 
popular or parliamentary control. Germany is the more 
ostentatiously supporting the Czar, because of the em- 
barrassment in which France is placed. There is an im- 
mense public opinion in France that loves liberty, feels a 
sentimental attachment for the cause of the Greeks, and 
sympathizes with the utterances of Mr. Gladstone and the 
views of the English and Italian Liberals. But, on the 
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other hand, France clings to the outward appearance of | 


a strong alliance with Russia. Germany, which would 
like to be on good terms with Russia,—to annoy France 
if for n> other reason,—has no troublesome scruples 
about liberty and the Hellenic cause, and is only too 
e2ger to abet the plans of St. Petersburg. 


Visirors To Paris —In an article on ‘* Ocean 
Crossings,’’ in Scrtdner’s, L. M. Iddings says: I offer the 
following figures, which were obtained through the cour- 
tesy of the chief of police of Paris, as a pertinent con 
tribution to the discussion. Exact statistics of visitors 
in Paris have been kept by the police, under the present 
detailed system, only from 1893. Since then all arrivals 
in that city have been carefully reported at the Prefecture 
by the proprietors of hotels and pensions, under pain of a 
fine for neglect, and they may be in part tabulated as 
follows : 

1893. 
- 40,190 
» 39.322 
. 31,402 


1894 
44,027 
40 685 
33,278 


1895. 
48,373 
2,317 
36,224 


English, 
Americans, . 
Germans, 


AN extension of the Pope's territory has been made by the purchase 
from Prince Borghese of a very large tract of land adjoining the Vati- 
can garden in Rome. The Italian Government has agreed that the 
right of extra territoriality enjoyed by the Vatican shall apply to the 
new acquisition. 


INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. 

Every physician encounters deplorable cares of children 
three and four years old whose diet consists almost excly. 
sively of meat, simply because their perverted appetites 
demand that article. In such extreme instances the most 
severe measures are justifiable in order to resume t! 
natural and healthful method of feeding, to save th 
child’s health if not its very life. Weshould permit it + 
become genuinely hungry by withholding all meat, or 
even all food, until it will consent to recommence taking 
milk. We may aid the child to overcome any temporary 
repugnance to milk by making it as palatable as possible. 
It may be areated in a milk shake, beaten in a crean- 
whipper, flavored by oyster juice and renamed ‘ oyster 
soup,’’ seasoned with any harmless essence. 

Variety is desirable, and even necessary, in the diet of 
all children ; but in seeking variety we should never lose 
sight of the main principle—that milk should be the chief 
and frequent article of diet, and meat, if not wholly ex- 
cluded, admitted only as an occasional and non essentia! 
part in the diet, of any child under six years of age. 
Many children reach that age in superb health and with 
fine physical development without having known the taste 
of meat. The little one will naturally tire of miik if he 
is always given plain milk, milk, milk, without any 
change. But milk with oatmeal, milk with hominy, milk 
with cracked wheat, with cracked corn, with rice, with 
baked apples, seem in infantile judgment quite different 
dishes. There are also the various cream soups, made up 
without butter or seasoning, beyond the natural pinch of 
salt. This we may vary with a number of articles not 
taken with milk, but served in a different course.— 
Harper's Bazar. 
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WORDSWORTH’S LINES ON THE RAINBOW. 


My heart leaps up when | behold 
A rainbow inthe sky. 
So was it when my life began ; 
So is it now I am a man; 
So be it when I shall grow old, 
Or let me die! 
The child is father of the man ; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 


THE PLOWMAN. 
THE delicate gray trees stand up 
Beside the fencéd ways 
And one or two are crimson-tipped, 
And soon will start to blaze. 


The plowman follows, as of yore, 
Along the furrows cold, 

Homeric shape against the boughs ; 
Sharp is the air with mold. 


The swez..ing horses heave and strain ; 
The crows with thick, high note 
Break black across the windless land, 

Fade off and are remote. 


Oh, new days, yet long known and old! 
Lo, as we look about, 

This immemorial act of faith, 
That takes the heart from doubt ! 


Kingdoms decay and creeds are not, 
Yet still the plowman goes 
Down the spring fields, so he may make 
Ready for him that sows. 
—Liztte Woodworth Reese, in The Independent. 


Sik JoHN Lussock, the naturalist, has been experimenting to 
find out how long the common ant would live if kept out of harm's 
way. An ant which had been thus kept and tenderly cared for, died 
at the age of fifteen years, which is the greatest age any species of 
insect has yet been known to attain. 





CURRENT EVENTS. 
THE Supreme Court of the United States on the 22d ult., handed down 
a decision in the proceedings pending since 1892, under the “ Anti- 
Trust Law,” against the Trans-Missouri Traffic Association, an or- 
ganization of railroads in that region to maintain freight rates. The de- 
cision declares the Association unlawful. It has caused much disturb- 
ance in railroad circles, as it is considered to outlaw all railroad com- 
binations of the same nature. Some of them have already practically 
dissolved. The decision was concurred in by five judges, Chief Justice 
Fuller, Justices Harlan, Peckham, Brown, and Brewer, and dissented 
from by four, Justices Field, Gray, Shiras, and White. 


SENATOR Hoar, of Massachusetts, on the 2gth ult., in the United 
States Senate, reported favorably the bill to prevent kinetoscope exhi- 
bitions of prize fights in the District of Columbia and the Territories, 
and to prohibit the shipping of material for the exhibition. The 
“ kinetoscope ’’ is a moving photograph of successive views, showing in 
an almost life-like manner, figures in action. Such pictures of the 
Nevada prize-fight were taken, to be shown throughout the country. 
The Legislatures of several of the States have laws under consideration 
forbidding the exhibition. 

PRESIDENT MCKINLEY, on the 29th ult., sent to the Senate the 
nomination of Charlemagno Tower, Jr. , of Pennsylvania ( Philadelphia), 
to be Minister to Austria. It is announced that he will also appoint 
Andrew D. White, of New York, (ex- President of Cornell University, 
and Minister to Russia under President Harrison), to be Minister to 
Germany. 

THE decision of the Supreme Court, in the Railroad Trust Traffic 
case is declared by some lawyers to be ‘‘ very sweeping.”” Aldace F. 
Walker, Chairman of the Atchison railroad system, is quoted as saying 
that under such legislation as it would suggest, “all agreements be- 
tween insurance companies upon premium rates are illegal; all agree- 
ments between competing manufacturers which seek to enable them to 
obtain a fair price for their products ; all agreements among newspapers 
as to prices, advertising rates or salaries; all labor unions which en- 
deavor to maintain wages at a living rate; all concerted action among 
farmers designed to secure reasonable prices for their crops; even 
agreements among lawyers and physicians, livery stable keepers, ar- 
tisans of all kinds, are illegal.” 

THERE is no definite outcome, yet, to the complications in Crete. 
In the English House of Commons, 2gth ult., A. J. Balfour, for the 
Government, said that the Powers, and Great Britain in particular, felt 
themselves pledged to give autonomy to Crete, an autonomy which 
meant absolute freedom from Turkish interference in local affairs. 
Emperor William, it is stated, has offered to the Sultan the services of 
General von Goltz and of other German officers if he desires them. 
In Italian official circles little if any hope is expected that a conflict 
between the Greeks and Turks, on the frontier, can be averted by the 
Powers. It is said that the Turkish Army, on the Greek frontier, will 
soon number 150,000 men. 

Ir was arranged that the Arbitration Treaty should occupy the 
time of the Senate this week. 
Sixth- or Seventh-day. The appropriation bills will not be taken up 
until the treaty is disposed of. The Bankruptcy bill will also yield 
precedence to the treaty. 


There was hope of a final vote on 


OnE of the most active of the Cuban leaders, Ruis Rivera, and his 
chief of staff, Colonel Bailaco, were captured by the Spaniards, at 
Cabadezas, in Pinar del Rio, on the 28th ult. There is much rejoic- 
ing at Madrid over the capture, and it is considered that it ends the 
rebellion in that part of Cuba,—Pinar del Rio. 


THE Crown Prince of Greece, Constantin (whose wife is the sister 
of the German Emperor), has gone to take command of the Greek 
troops on the Turkish frontier, and arrived at Larissa, in Thessaly, on 
the 29th, where he was received with much demonstration of welcome. 


| 


| 
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gathered, says that everything there indicates that the situation is be- 
coming more and more critical. Fifty thousand men are now en- 
camped around Elassona, and there are 300 Krupp guns between 
Elassona and Aria. 


FLoops on the Western rivers continue, and on the lower Missis- 
sippi the situation at this writing is worse than heretofore. Three 


| great breaks in the levees have flooded the ‘‘ Delta’’ lands of the 


Mississippi (100 miles long, by 25 to 30 wide), and many counties, 
lower than the river, are under water. At Greenville, Miss., the whole 
male population, a dispatch on the 30th says, are desperately working, 
night and day, to save the levee. Should it give way, “ the loss of 
life and property will be frightful.” 


THE new Tariff bill has been under consideration in the House of 
Representatives. An amendment is proposed, and likely to be adopted, 
fixing the 16th of this month as the time when the new rates shall take 
effect, though the bill will not be fully enacted until later. This is 


| done to check the heavy importations of foreign-made goods, now 


making, in anticipation of higher rates, The Supreme Court, in a 
ruling on the Wilson Act, (the present Tariff), decided in effect that 
the rates of the act became operative on the date (Eighth month 1, 
1894) declared by the act, though that date was 28 days before it be 
came law. 


A BILL making immediately available $250,000 for the saving of 
life and property along the Mississippi river was passed by Congress on 
the 30th ult., and went to the President for his signature. 


THE Senate of New Jersey, on the 30th, passed what is known as 
the Lloyd Marriage Bill (designed to check the loose marriages by 
persons from other States), with an amendment confining its provisions 
to non-residents. The House passed the constitutional amendment 
against race-track gambling, which, having passed two successive 
Legislatures, will be submitted to the people next summer. The 
House also passed the constitutional amendments permitting women to 
vote at school elections. 

In the English House of Commons, on the 3oth, in answer toa 
question as to the steps taken to relieve those suffering from lack of 
food in Crete, G. N. Curzon, Parliamentary Secretary, said that the 
Admirals in command of the fleets of the Powers were fully alive to 
the food necessities of the peaceful inhabitants of Crete, and have 
arranged to distribute supplies where needed. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

A CORRESPONDENT in New York writes us saying that the Evening Post 
of that city did not print reports of the Nevada ‘prize fight.”” The 
Wilmington, Del., Morning News criticises the Philadelphis Ledger 
for printing all the sensational reports of the preparations for the fight. 
The West Grove, Pa., /ndependent reports the news agent at that place 
as saying, the morning after the event, that his Zedgers remained un- 
sold, and adds: * It was the only [Philadelphia] daily paper that did 
not give particulars of the brutal affair, and the consequence was that 
every one sent here was left on the news agent's hands, so great was the 
inclination to learn the outcome of the fight.”’ 


—In the United States Supreme Court on the 29th, an opinion was 
handed down by the Chief Justice in the case of Grace Howard Potter 
and others, of New York, vs. the Oceanic Steam Navigation Company, 
holding the company to be responsible for damage done to baggage in 
crossing from Liverpool to New York, notwithstanding the tickets of 
the claimants contained in fine type a waiver for damages to person or 
property. 

—A London despatch says: The Queen of Portugal, who takes a 
keen interest in science, has been having the ladies of her court submit 
themselves to the searching action of the Roentgen rays. They have 


| been startled at the sight of their distorted ribs and bones, the result of 


tight lacing, and have determined to cast their corsets aside. 
—Winnebago county, Wis., which used to be pestered with 1,500 


| tramps a month, having adopted a workhouse system, now cares for 
| only about seventy-five per month. 


--A Census of the Hawaiian Islands shows a population of 109,120, 
an increase of over 19,000 since 1890. The Japanese number 24,407, 


| the Chinese, 21,616, the native Hawaiians, 31,019, the Portuguese, 


A dispatch from Salonica, Turkey, near where the Turkish troops are | 15,100, the ‘‘ part’’ Hawaiians, 13,681, and the Americans, 3,086. 
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—In an address to the Methodist ministers in New York, on the 
29th ult., Anthony Comstock called attention to the fact that two New 
York newspapers had in the last three days published 166 accounts of 
crimes committed by children. These accounts, he declared, were de- 
moralizing the rising generation. 

—The “ Society for the Protection of Birds,’’ at London, is re- 
newing its appeal to women to desist from the use of all kinds of mil- 
linery which would make necessary the killing of birds. The youthful 
Duchess of Portland has signed the appeal, as president of the society, 
and expresses her belief that the demand for feather ornaments arises 
from absolute ignorance of the sacrifice it entails. 

—The following questions are assigned for next meeting by the 
Wrightstown (Pa.) Farmers’ Club : 

‘* What will be the probable effect upon the law-making bodies of 
State and Nation when the women of this country are given the right 
of suffrage ?”’ 

*‘ Is not the financial success of an individual always at the expense 
of other individuals or the community in general ?’’ 

** Is the influence of a shade tree at all detrimental to a road ? ’’ 

** Why will 1900 not be a leap year?” 

** What is in a stone ?’”’ 

—Edward Tatnall writes to Meehans' Monthly: “In a yard at 
Tenth and King streets, in Wilmington, Delaware, is a vine of Wis- 
taria sinensis, which measures (one foot from the ground) three feet 
eleven inches in circumference. It may not be the largest, but it is 
the largest I have seen.” 

—A company which professed to sell an article manufactured from 
figs recently applied to the courts for protection from the infringement 
on their trademark by other persons. During the trial, it came out 
that the fig in no way entered into the manufacture of the article. The 
judge decided that this was evidently intended as a deception of the 
public, and the plaintiff lost the case. 

—The Topeka Cafita/ publishes a statement claiming that the 
mortgage indebtedness of Kansas has been reduced forty-five per cent. 
in seven years. About $40,000,000 of Kansas mortgage debt is held 
by people outside the Stath. 

—Two hundred and ninety-three Popes have succeeded each 
other, and only eleven of! them, including the present Pope, have 
reigned more than seventeen years. Leo XIII. has reigned nineteen 
years. Pius IX. reigned thirty-two years, thereby defying the popular 
superstition that no Pope would reign more than twenty-five. Leo 
owes his health and powers of work, firstly, to his frugal upbringing 
in the Italian hills, and in the next place to his regularity of life, and 
abstemiousness. He lives on less than § francs ($1) a day. 
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—Gifts aggregating $4,000,000 have been promised to the Univer 
sity of California by Mrs. Hearst and others, on condition that the 
State appropriates $500,000 for new buildings. 


—Alphonse Bertillon of France, who invented the Bertillon system 
of measuring convicts, advocates the exemption from direct taxation of 
every family in which there are three children, and the imposition of 
an extra tax of 20 per cent. upon all those not thus provided. 


—At Tacoma, Washington, on the 25th ult., Judge Keane of the 
Superior Court decided that over fifty people who had secured divorces 
in that State during the past three years are bigamists. ‘* During that 
time,”’ a despatch says, ‘* many residents of Eastern States have come 
here for the purpose of securing divorces, and after having obtained 
the desired decree they have returned to their native State and re- 
married.”’” The Washington law provides that remarriage of divorced 
persons, within six months, is not legal. 


—Advocates of the higher education for woman will be interested 
to know that, according to this year’s report, of the thirty-one students 
of Radcliffe College [the woman’s annex to Harvard] who received 
the degree of A. B., twenty-three took it with distinction—a fact which 
President Eliot considers worthy of comment. He remarks that while 
the examinations for Harvard and Radcliffe are precisely the same, 
the proportion of distinguished students was much larger in the latter 
than in the former.— Woman's Journal. 


—Edwin Taylor (a member of the Kansas Senate), writes in the 
North American Review on the mortgage situation, and declares that 
the borrowing there was largely in consequence of money being thrust 
upon the people. He proceeds thus: ‘“ Your agent, Mr. Eastern 
Investor, pursued those people as the wife of Potiphar pursued Joseph, 
soliciting an opportunity to place a loan on their property. He got his 
commissions; he was looking out for commissions, not for you. But 
you are not blameless; it was incumbent upon you to know where your 
money was going. If you embarked it in financial craft built on lines 
that insured sinking, don’t blame the sailors at the bottom of the sea; 
blame yourself or those who counseled you that the thing was safe.”’ 


—Prize fighting is prohibited in every State, with one or two 
exceptions, in the whole country. At the late fight in Carson City 
kinetoscope pictures were taken, and they are to be reproduced and 
exhibited all over the country. How much difference is there between 
the real thing and such an exhibition, shown on the screen, life-size 
and with color? The latter has almost as great a power to brutalize 
the people and demoralize children as well as older people as the fight 
itself. If a prize fight is illegal the exhibition of a prize fight ought to 
be illegal, and we hope that State Legislatures wil! make it so.— 
Independent. 


NOTICES. 

*,* The Philadelphia First-day School Union 
will be held in Race Street meeting-house on 
Sixth-day evening, Fourth month 9, 1897, at 8 
o’clock. Besides the usual routine business there 
will be interesting consideration given to the re- 
cent course of Biblical Lectures. Papers on 
‘“* How They May Help Us,” will be presented 
by Mary B. Paxson, R. Emma Trego, and Isaac 
Roberts. A cordial invitation is extended to all 
interested to come and spend a profitable evening 
with us. Isaac H. HILLBORN, Clerk 
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National Lead Co, 1 


Can sell you shoes—at any 
price, BUT they’re anybody’s 
kind of shoes. 


Anybody 
For Spring Satisfaction 
Try a pair of OUR 
$2.00, $3.00, $4.00, or $5 00 Grades. 
THEY'RE DIFFERENT. 
SAMUEL DUTCHER, 45 N. 13th Street. 
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By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
ors, any desired shade is readily obtained 
valuable information and card showing samples of colors free; 
cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs painted in 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those 


Pamphlet giving 


Broadway, New York. 
| WHY JS Ingram’s Blended Tea 


so much cheaper than cocoa? 


| BECAUSE 


one pound makes one hundred and fifty cups. 


WILLIAM 8S. INGRAM, 
} TEA DEALER, 
' $1 NortH Sgzconp Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 





*,* Abington First-day School Union will be 
held in Friends’ meeting-house, Byberry, Pa., 
on Seventh-day, Fourth month 17, 1897, at 


| 10 a.m. All interested are cordially invited to 
| attend. 


ANNA Moore, 

JosEPH S. Evans, } Clerks. 
*,.* The following list of meetings have been 

arranged by the Visiting Committee of Baltimore 

Yearly Meeting : 


| FouRTH MONTH : 


4. Hopewell and Washington. 

11. Deer Creek and Little Falls. 

18. Huntingdon and Aisquith Street. 

25. Goose Creek and Gunpowder. 
JoHN J. CORNELL, Chairman. 


*,* The West Philadelphia Temperance 
Workers hold their regular monthly meeting 
Fourth-day evening, Fourth month 7, at 8 
o’clock, in the meeting-house, 35th street and 
Lancaster avenue. We expect to have an in- 
teresting meeting. All are invited. 

J. F. Scutt, President. 
RAE SHERRY, Secretary. 
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*,* Salem First-day School Union will be 
held in Friends’ meeting-house, Woodstown, 
N. J., on Seventh-day, Fourth month 10, at 
10a. m. The subjects for discussion are : 

1. “ How will the proceedings of the late 
Conference at Swarthmore affect the future of 
our Society?” 

2. ‘** What are the fundamental principles of 
the Society of Friends? Are their influences 
increasing or decreasing ? ’” 

A cordial invitation to all interested. Train 
leaves Market Street, Philadelphia, at 8.20 
a. m., for Woodstown. 

OHN G. BorTON, 
M. Cougs, *\ Clerks. 

*,* Friends’ Charity Fuel Association will 
hold its concluding meeting for the season this 
evening (Fourth month 3) at 8 o’clock, in the 
Parlor, 1520 Race street. 

Wo. HEAcockK, Clerk. 

*,* Circular meetings in Fourth month occur 
as follows : 

4. Unity Street, Frankford, 3.30 p. m. 

Providence, near Media, 3 p. m 

18. Chestnut Ridge, Pa. 


held at 
Fourth 


*,* A Circular meeting will be 
Providence, Delaware county, Pa., 
month §, at 3 p. m. 

ANNA M. Harvey, Clerk. 


*.* The regular meeting of Concord First- 
day School Union will be held at West Chester 
Friends’ meeting-house on Seventh-day, Fourth 
month 17, 1897, convening at 10.30 a. m. 
The presence of all interested is earnestly 
desired. HERBERT P. WorTH, \ Clerks 

ANNA P. SMEDLEY, , 


*,* A Circular Meeting, under the care of a 
committee of the Western Quarter, will be 
held at Fallowfield, on the 11th of Fourth 
month, to convene at 3 o’clock. 

SAMUEL H. BROOMELL, Clerk. 


*,* On Sixth-day, Fourth month 9g, at 3 
p. m., the Home Influence Association will be 
addressed by Lydia A. Kirby, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Public Schools of Philadelphia, on 
the subject, ‘* The Intellectual Training of 
Children.’’ All welcome. Race Street meet- 
ing-house. 

*,* A Religious meeting will be held at 
Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 Aspen St, 
West Philadelphia, First-day, Fourth month 4, 
1897. Ministering Friends and all who are 
interested in these meetings are cordially invited 
to attend. 

S. T. R. EAvENson, M. D. 
*,* Meetings appointed by the New York 
Yearly Meeting’s Visiting Committee : 
FouRTH MONTH : 
4. Poughkeepsie. 
It. Manhassett. 
18. Nine Partners. 
25. New York. 
Jos. T. McDowELL, Clerk. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 
ing Committee has made the following appoint- 
ments : 

Merion Meeting, Fourth Mo. 11, “ 10.30 ‘ 

Haverford - “ * 95," te00. “ 

Fairhill Fifth 2, 3.30 p.m. 
Cuas, E. THomas, Clerk of Committee. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. | 


Special attention given to serving families. Office 
603 North Eighth St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
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(Trade Mark Registered.) 


Nutritious and palgte 
valied in ——— Eug 


. atertown, N.Y. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 


1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 
ea WILLIAM HEACOCK, 24> 
Undertaker & Embalmer 


1313 Vine Street, Philada. 


TELEPHONE 4036. 


Footwear: 


WOME 
shapes for early Spring wear, 
are here in abundance. These 
shoes are perfect in form, fit, 
and finish, at. . . . $5.00 
BICYCLING BOOTS—We have just 
received several new styles in 
tan and black, made with the 
new colonial toes and without 
lining, perfect fitting, at the 


popular price of . - $3,50 


THE NEW GOLP MEDAL SEWING MA- 
CHINES — are light running, have 
high arm, self-threading shuttle, and 
are finished in oak, highly polished, 
fully guaranteed— 

With three drawers, 
With five drawers, 
With drop head, . $24.50 


Unquestionably the best machine in 
the market at near the price. 


_ Write to FARW LL #&R 





Our stock of Housefurnishing Goods | 


is complete and in superior assortment. 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY AND AC- 
CURATELY FILLED. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


PHILADELPHIA. 


EUGENE E. NICE, 
PAINTS, 


9 
- 


7 


2 


and 274 South Second St., Phila. 


- CHARLES BURTON, | 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Phiiadelphia, P 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS 


Jobb: 
1125 Sheaft ane 


Attended To. 
first street above Race), 
hiladelphia, Penna. 


R. RICHA THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 2232 Wallace Street. 


No lamp is a good one 
without its particular chimney. 
The Index tells what Num- 
ber to get; sent free. 


‘Pearl top” or “ pearl 


glass. 


A Macbeth Co 


Geo 


Pittsburgh Pa 





This book should be in the 
hands of all who wish to be suc- 
eessfulin planting. It is a safe 
guide to right seeds and right 
methods. It makes you ac- 
quainted with 


Gregory's Seeds 


the purity and reliability of 
which are known to all success- 
ful planters. Gregory's Seed 
catalogue is sent free of charge 
to anyone anywhere. 

J.J. UW. GREGORY & SON, 


oo Marble re” f 


Philad’a & Reading Ry. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 


Swiftest and Safest Trains in the world. 


NO SMOKE 


| Scenic Reading Route to 
- $18.00 | 


. $20.00 | 


READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, & POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


| Royal Reading Route to Atlantic Clty. 


Cleanlisess and comfort. 
‘speed. 


| PENNSYLVANIA — 


RAILROAD CO. 
PERSONALLY- CONDUCTED TOURS 


Matchless in Every Feature. 


|_ WASHINGTON 


Tours, each =e a period of three days, will 
| leave New York an Philadelphia December 29, 
| 1896, January 21, February 11, March 11, April 1 and 
22, and May 13, 1897. Rates, including transportation 

and two days’ accommodation at the best Washing- 
| ton Hotel, $14.50 from New York and $11.50 from 
Philadelphia. 


OLD POINT COMFORT TOURS 


Returning Direct, or via 


RICHMOND AND WASHINGTON, 


will leave New York and Philadelphia December 26, 
1896, January 28, February 20, March 18, and April 
15, 1897, 

For detailed itineraries and other information, 
apply at the ticket agencies or address Geo. W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 


Safety and 








FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Celebrated for its great leavening strength 
and healthfulness. Assures the food against 
alum aad all forms of adulteration common to 
the cheap brands. 


Roya. Baktnc Powper ComMPAny, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real - Estate - Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNovT S8r., PHILA. 


RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 


PETER WRIGHT&SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA, 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


[he purchase and sale of Prime Investment Se- 
curities a Specialty. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
Interest allowed on woe 


Eastern Nebraska Investments 


Long or Short Time, 


Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 

Collection of interest and principal attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
JosEPH WEBSTER, WM. WEBSTER, 

President. 


“MERCHANTS? TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street. 


CAPITAL (subscribed) 

Cc asteoe (paid in), 
SURPLI 

ONDIVIDED PROFITS. 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real | 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loans | 
made on Mo’ eand Approved Collateral. Surety 
entered for Administrators and others. The Com- 


pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, | 
ete. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up.- | 


wards, per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 


ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec’y and Treas, | 


WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS. 


Charies 8. Hinchman, 
Edward 8. Sayres, 
J. Bolton Winpenny, 
Elwood Becker, 
Joseph R. Rhoads, Edwin 8. Dixon, 
John F. Lewis, Hood Gilpin, 
Thomas R. Gill, Warren G. Griffith, 
Howard L. Haines. 


Nicholas Brice, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
John Lucas, 

8. Davis Page. 


Cashier. | 


THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


| This Company does a GeneraL Trust and BanKinG Business, Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts a¢ 
| MxmcurTor, ADMINISTRATOR, re 
| Mmterest or Dividends Collected, Real 
i 


—executing Trusts of every kind,—RecEIVER, GUARDIAN, etc. ete 
tate for residents or non -residents, etc., etc. 


Secretary and Treasurer, 
William M. Byrn. 

Suter, aire. Henry C. Matthews, George B. Baker, John L. Blake 

ea White Matt. C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorft. 


THE He Gl 4 AR D CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 


ANNUITY AND T R U ST CO . 


Executes Trusts, Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Allows Interests on Deposits, Cares for Real Estate. 


President, Vice- Presidents, 
EAéward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. 


| Hiwecutive Commiticc : “=. > 





HENRY TATN ALL. Vice-President. 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, J2., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solictto 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WILLIAM N.ELY, Treasurer. 
NATHANIEL B CRENSHAW, R.E Offi r. 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE. Assist. to Pr 


ALBERT ATLEE JACKSON, Assist. to Vice- Pres't. 
WILLIAM E 


AU M ONT, Manager of Trust Department 
MANAGERS: 


GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H. GAW, 

FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 

ne. H. MceFADDEN, 
HENRY TATNALL 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DestRABLE Forms oF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Net Cosr. Itis PurELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS and 
a Suepwtus of over Taree Mritions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INCONTESTABLE. 

Pres., EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres., HARRY F. WEST. Sec., HENRY C. BROWN. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
JOUN A. BROWN, Jr 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
JOUN B. GARRETT, 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, 


ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 

JOHN C. SIMS, 

PEMBERTON 8S ae PPCRENaOR, 
JOSIAH M. BACO 








The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
HASURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROW N; Vice-President and Actuary 
ASA 8S. WING; M of insurance De rtment, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE;; Assistant st Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


PAALALALALASLASELABLLAABABAGEAABBARABAR A ABERAERAAK RABAARARALH 


YOU CAN RELY ON" 


FLOWER, VEGETABLE «° LAWN GRASS 


SEEDS 


Which you may purchase of . 


HENRY F. MICHELL, 


1018 MARKET ST., 


=" PHILADELPHIA. 
A Full Line of EVERYTH’ NG FOR THE GARDEN at Moderate Prices. 
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Pet eaasaAAsAL ZAALABBALRS 
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3 | rpetings, Linoleum | 
|YOURLITTLE GARDEN] ~"""*Window Shades, etc. 


collection of Sweet of Sweet 
Plant 


‘‘Incomparabie’ 
Peas, 17 types, not mixed, 75c. 
now. 

Dwarf early Cosmos, * 

** Vesuvius” 
fiery-rose, 25c. 
Catalogue Free 


JHENRY A, DREER, Philadelphia, 


BARLOW’'S INDIGO BLUE. 
Its meritsasa WASH RLUE have been fully tested | 
| and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 


' D, S. WILTBERGER, Prop. 233 N. 2¢ St.. Phiia.. Pa. | 


Benjamin Green, 

83 North Second Street, 
. Philadelphia. 
gaara mace ean 

SULASTON’S SON 
will continue the 


B USINESS OF PAPER HANGINGS 
AND WINDOW SHADES 


Dawn,” 
Nasturtium 


| At 902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 
| Orders from Friends solicited. 





